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| to lock up his money. When Corporal Van Spitter went tu the cabin door, 
| the corporal heard the clanking of the pieces as Vanslyperken counted them, 


BITBRATURE. 





| and his bile was raised at the idea of Vanslyperken possessing that which should 
| have been his own. The corporal waited a little, and then knocked. Van- 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NBWeYORK, SATURDAY, DICBUBBR Blo 1886. 


Ah! who can say, however fair his view, 
Through what sad scenes his path may lie? 
Ali! whocan give to others’ woes his sigh, 
Secure his own will never need it too? Kiaxe Waire. 
It cannot last! It cannot last ! | 
This sickness of the heart; 
For it wakes and weeps o'er the faded past, 
And is willing to depart. 


It cannot last! It cannot last! 
The grief that fills me now ; 

Soon will my life-blood welling fast, 
In death array my brow. 


It cannot last! Yet while life’s dream 
Brings sorrow and dismay, 

My atorm-toss'd bark shall brave the storm, 
Though death command the way. 


O life! thy sea is never calm, 

Its billows never rest ; 

Thou ne'er giv’st peace, nor healing balm, 
To those thou hast opprest. 





O'er youth theu throw’st a smiling ray, 
But as it bursts in bloom, 

Thy storms appear, and it fades away 
Like a flower, into the tomb. 


The kindling hopes which manhood feels 
In the plenitude of years, 
Droop—as thy blight upon them steals, 
And sink with heavy cares. 


Yet o’er thy waves, though never still, 
Dark storins not always sweep ; 
There may burst beams of joy to fill 
The hearts of those that weep. 


Then farewell life! A long farewell, 

Thou spell that binds my breath ! 

I seek no requiem in thy knell— 
But rest from thee—O, Death! E. W.} 


SNOWDROP SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 
Poor, trembling flower! how dismal are these vales, 

While o’er the moon the clouds of midnight fly, 
Like steeds in battle, and pursuing gales 

Bear winter’s strength, like fate, along the sky ! 
Lily of winter! daughter of the storm! 

Oh, hide thy lovely whiteness from his ire ! 
For, strong to ruin, o'er thy lowly form 

Growls the harsh wrath of thy tremendous sire ! 
Emblem of beauteous sorrow! want, like thee, 

Awakes in tears, while heediess grandeur sleeps ; 
Toil trembles in the rags of misery, 

And in the desert of existence weeps: 
Like thee, wan flower of winter’s soundiess snows ! 

They dwell with frost, and hear the cold skies moan ; 
And when they die beneath the cloud of woes, 
Helpless they die, unpitied and unknown. 

—— 


SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
A STORY BY CAPT. MaRRYAT —[ Continued from the Albion of Nov. 19.} 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken has nothing but trouble from the beginning to the end. 


As soon as the cutter had sailed, Moggy hastened to the pretended widow to 
report the answer of her husband. Nancy considered that there was much 
suund judgment in what Jemmy had said, and immediately repaired to the house 
of the Jew, Lazarus, to whom she communicated her wishes. At that time 
there were many people high in office whe secretly favoured King James, and 
the links of communication between such humble individuals as we are treating 
of, with those in power, although distant were perfect. 

In a few days, an order came down for the discharge of James Salisbury from 
the cutter Yungfrau, and the letter the same day was put into the hands of the 
delighted Moggy. 

Mr. Vanslyperken made his short passage to the Zuyder Zee, and anchored 
as usual; and when he had anchored, he proceeded to go onshore Pre- 
viously, however, to his stepping into the beat, the ship's company came 
aft, with Jemmy at their head, to know whether they might have leave on shore, 
as they were not very well pleased at their liberty having been stopped at Ports- 
mouth. 

Mr. Vanslyperken very politely told them that he would see them all at the 
devil first, and then stepped into his boat; he at once proceeded to the house 
of the Jesuit, and this time, much to his satisfaction, without being perceived, 
as he thought, by the widow Vandersloosh and Babette, who did not appear at 
the door. Having delivered his despatches, and received his customary fee, 
Mr. Vanslyperken mentioned the difficulty of his coming to the house, as he 
was watched by some people opposite, and enquired if he could have the let- 
ters sent under cover to himself by some trusty hand, mentioning the ill-will of 
the parties in question. To this the Jesuit consented, and Vanslyperken took 
his leave ; but on leaving the house he was again annoyed by the broad form of 
the widow, with Babette, as uaual, at ber shvulder, with their eyes fixed upon 
him. Without attempting a recognition, for Vanslyperken cared little fur the 
opinion of the Frau Vandersioosh, now that he was accepted by the fair widow 
of Portsmouth, Mr. Vanslyperken walked quietly away. 

“ Ah, very well, Mr. Vanslyperken—very well,” exclaimed the Frau Vander- 
sloosh, as he pursued his way at a rapid rate ; ‘very well, Mr. Vanslyperken— 
we shall see—three times have you entered those doors, and with a fifty guineas 
in your pocket, I’ll be bound, every time that you walked out of them. Trea- 
son is paid high, but the traitor sometimes hangs higher still. Yes, yes, Mr. 
Vanslyperken, we shall see—we are evidence, Mr. Vanslyperken—and I'll not 


ON A 


| slyperken put away the rest of his money, shut the drawer, and told him to 


come in. 
The corporal saluted, and made a request to be allowed to go on shore for an 


| hour or two, 


*Go on shore ! you goon shore, corporal t why you never asked to goon shore 
before,” replied the suspicions Vanslyperken 
“Tf you please, sir,” replied the corporal, ** I wish to pay de people who gave 


| me de board and de lodging ven I vas left on shore.” 


“Ah, very true, I forgot that, corporal. Well, then, you may go on shore, 
but do not stup long, for the people are much inclined to mutiny, and I cannot do | 
without you.” 


The corporal quitted the cabin, and was put on shore by two of the men in 


OFFICE. NO.77 CEDAR STREET 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


had swooned for joy, and kissing me—pah! yes, kissing me. © dear! O 
dear! My dear Mr. Vanslyperken, I thought of you, and what your feelings 
would be, when you knew all this; but there he was alive, and in good health, 
and now I have nothing more to do but to lie down and die. : ; 

‘It appears that in my ravings I called upon you over and over again, and dis- 
covered the real state of my poor bleeding heart, and he was very angry ; he 
packet up everything, and he insisted upon my !eaving Portsmouth. Alas! I 
shall be boried in the north, and never see you again. But why should I, my 
dear Mr. Vanslyperken* what good will come of itt I am @ virtuous woman, 
and will be so; but, O dear! I can write no more. 

“Farewell, then, farewell! Farewell forever! Dear Mr. Vanslyperken, 
think no more of your disconsolate, unhappy, heart-broken, miserable 

“Ann Matcotm. 

“P.S. For my sake you will adhere to the good cause; I know you will, 
my dearest.” : 

Mr. Vanslyperken perused this heart-rending epistle, and fell back on his 


the small boat. He hastened up to the widow's house, and was received with chair almost suffocated. The woman, who had stood in the passage while he 


open arms. Seated on the squab sofa, witha bottle of beer on the table, and | 
five others all ready at the stove, the widow’s smiles beaming on him, who | 
could be more happy than the Corporal Van Spitter? The blinds were up at 
the windows, the front door fast to prevent intrusion, and then the widow and 
he entered into a long colloquy, interrupted occasivnally by little amorous dally- 
ings, which reminded you of the wooings of a male and female elephant. 

We shall give the substance of the conversation. The widow expressed her 
indignation against Vanslyperken, and her resolution not to be married until he 
was hanged. The corporal immediately became an interested party, and vowed 
that he would assist all in his power. He narrated all that had passed since he 
had left the widow's, and the supernatural appearance of the dog after he had 
thrown it overboard. He then pointed out that it was necessary that Vanslyper- 


| ken should not only be blinded as to the state of matters between them, but 


that, to entrap him still more, the widow should if possible make friends with 
him. To this the widow unwillingly consented, but as the corporal pointed out 
that Hiat was the only chance of her occasionally seeing him, and that by his 


| pretending to be in love with Babette, Vanslyperken might be deceived com- 
| pletely, she did consent; the more so, that the greater would be his disappoint- 
| ment at theend, the more complete would be her vengeance. 
| ing arranged, it was then debated whether it would not be better to send some 


Their plans be- 


message on board to Vanslyperken, and it wae agreed that it should be taken by 
the corporal, At last all was arranged, the six bottles of beer were finished, 
and the corporal having beew permitted to imprint as many hearty smacks upon 


| the widow’s thick and juicy lips, he returned on board. 


? Come on board, Mynheer Vanslyperken,” said the corporal, entering the 


cabin. 


** Very well, corporal; did you do all you wanted ? for we sail again at day- 
light.”* 

‘Yes, mynheer, and I see somebody I never see before.” 

‘* Who was that, corporal?’”’ replied Vanslyperken, for he had been feasting 


| upon the recollections of the fair Portsmouth widow, and was in a very good 
humour. 
| 


* One fine Frau, Mynheer Vanslyperken—very fine Frau. 
to me in the street.” 

**Oh, Babette—well, what did she say 7” 

Herevupon the corporal, as agreed with the widow, entered into a long explana- 
tion, stating his Babette had told him that her mistress was very much surprised 
that Mr. Vanslyperken had passed close to the door, and had never come in to 
call upon her; that her’ mistress had been quite satisfied with Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken’s letter, and would wish to see him again; and that he, the corporal, had 
told Babette the dog had been destroyed by him, Mr. Vanslyperken, and he hoped 
he had dune right in saying so.” 

“No,” replied Vanslyperken, “you have done wrong ; and if you go on shore 
again, you may just give this answer, that Mr. Vanslyperken don’t care a d—n 
for the fat old woman; that she may carry her carcase to some other market, 
for Mr. Vanslyperken would not touch her witha pair of tongs. Will yeu re- 
collect that, corporal ?”’ 

* Yes,” replied the corporal, grinding his teeth at this insult to his betrothed, 
‘yes, mynheer, I will recollect that. Mein Gott! I sall never forget it.” 

‘Kill my dog, heh !’’ continued Vanslyperken, talking to himself aloud. 
“* Yes, yes, Frau Vandersloosh, you shall fret to some purpose. I'll worry down 
your fat for you. Yes, yes, Madam Vandersloosh, you shal! Lite your nails to 
the quick yet. Nothing would please you but Snarleyyow dead at your porch. 
My dog, indeed '—you may go now corporal.” 

**Mein Gow! but ve vill see as well as you, Mynheer Vanslyperken,’’ mut- 
tered the corporal, as he walked forward. 

After dark, a man came alongside in a small boat, and desired to see Mr 
Vanslyperken. As soon as he was in the cabin and the door shut, he laid 
some letters on the table, and without saying a word went on deck and on 
shore again. At daybreak the cutter weighed, and ran with a fair wind to 
Portsmouth. 

With what a bounding heart did Mr. Vanslyperken step into the boat attired 
in his best! He hardly could prevail upon himself to report his arrival to the 
admiral, so impatient was he to throw himself at the fair widow’s feet, and 
claim her promise upon bis return. He did so, however, and then proceeded io 
the bouse in Castle Street. 

His heart beat rapidly as be knocked at the door, and he awaited the opening 
with impatience. At last it was opened, but not by the widow’s servant. 
Mrs. Malcolm at home?” inquired Vanslyperken. 

‘*Malcolm, sir!’’ replied the woman; ** do you mean the lady who was living 
here, and left yesterday!” 


Babette came up 


feet. 
/ : 

“ Yes, only yesterday afternoon. “Went away with a gentleman.” 

* A gentleman !” exclaimed Vanslyperken, all amazement. 

“Yes, sir; pray, sir, be you the officer of the king’s cutter!” 


port. 

“ Then, sir, here be a letter for you.” 
dirty apron, then her gown, and at last arrived at a queer fustian pocket, out of 
which she produced the missive, which had been jumbled in company with a 
bit of wax, a ball of biue worsted, some halfpence, a copper thimble, and a lump 
of Turkey rbubarb, from all which companions it had received a variety of hues 
and colours. Vanslyperken seized the letter as soon as it was produced, and 
passing by the woman, went into the dining-parlour, where, with feelings of 
anxiety, he sat down, brushing the perspiration from his forehead, and read as 
follows :— 

** My pear, peak, EVER DEAR Mr. VaNSLYPERKEN, 
“Pity me, pity me, O pity me! Alas! -how soon is the cup of bliss dashed 





be married before I see you well hanged, Mr. Vanslyperken. Deary me, Ba- 


bette,” exclaimed the widow, altering her tone, * I wonder how the corporal is: | bold my head up. 


poor dear man, to be ruled by such a traitorious atomy a3 he !”’ 
‘* Perhaps he will come ashore, madam,”’ replied Babette. 


from the lips of us poor mortals. I can hardly write, hardly hold my pen, or 
] cannot bear that, from my hand, you should be informed of 
Alas! alas! but it 
I was sitting at the 


the utter blight of all our hopes which blossomed so fully. 
| must be. O my head, my poor, poor head—how it swims! 


“No, no he will never let him; but, as you say, perhaps he may. Put half fireside, thinking when you should return, and trying to find out if the wind was 


a dozen bottles of the best beer to the stove—not too near, Babette—he is fond | fair, when I heard a knock at the door. 
And, | beat. and I ran to the window, but I could not see whuit was, so [ sat down 


of my beer, and it does one’s heart good to see him drink it, Babette. 
Babette, I'll just go up and put on something a little tidier 
—I know he will if he can.” 


We must leave the widow to decorate her person, and follow Vanslyperken | have died when I saw him. Int 
On his arrival, he went down into the cabin | I came to my senses, there he was hanging over me ; thinking, poor fool, that I 


down to the boat, and on board. 


I think he will come | again. 


It was so like yours, that my heart 


Imagine my surprise, my horror, my vexation, my distress, my agony, 
when who should come in but my supposed dead husband. I thought I should 
I dropped, as it was, down into a swoon, and when 


“Left yesterday!" exclaimed Vanslyperken, hardly able to stand on hie | “ Here is James Salisbury,’ 


So saying, the woman pulled up her | 


read the letter, came to his assistance, and pouring some water into his mouth, 
and throwing a portion of it over his face, partially revived him. Vanslyper- 
ken’s head fell’ on the table upon his hands, and for some miautes remained in 
that position. He then rose, folded the letter, put it in his pocket, and stagger- 
ed out of the house without saying a word. 

O Nancy Corbett! Nancy Corbett! this was all your doing. a 

You bad gained your point in winning over the poor man to commit treason 
—you had waited until he was so entangled that he could not escape, or in 
future refuse to obey the orders of the Jacobite party—you had seduced him, 
Nancy Curbett—you had intoxicated him—in short, Nancy, you had ruined 
him, and then you threw him over by this insidious and perfidicus letter. 

Vanslyperken walked away, he hardly knew whither—his mind was a chaos. 
It did so happen, that he took the direction of his mother’s house, and as he 
gradually recovered himself, he hastened there to give vent to his feelings. The 
old woman seldom or never went out: if she did, it was in the dusk, to pur- 
chase in one balf hour enough to support existence for a fortnight. 

She was at home with her door locked, as usual, when he demanded ad- 
inittance. 

“Come in, child, come in,” said the old beldame, as with palsied hands she 
undid the fastenings. “I drexmt of you last night, Gornelius, and when i 
dream of others it bodes them no good.” 

Vanslyperken sat dewn on a chest, without giving any answer. 
hand ap to his forehead, and groaned in the bitterness of his spirit. ; 

‘Ah! ah!” said bis mother. “I have put my hand up in that way in my 
time. Yes, yes—when my brain burned—when I had done the deed. What 
have you wone, my child! Pour out your feelings into your mother’s bosom. 
Tell me ali—teli me why—and tell me, did you get any money?” 

** 1 have lost everything,” replied Vanslyperken, in a melancholy tone. 

‘+ Lost everything! then you must begin over again, and take from others 
till you have recovered all. ‘That’s the way—I'll have more yet, before I die. 
I shall not die yet—no, no.” 

Vanslyperken remained silent for some time. 
his mother all that had occurred. , 

* Well, well, my child; but there is the other one. Gold is gold, one wife 
is as good—to neglect—as another. My child, never marry a woman for love 
—she will make a fool of you. You have had a lucky escape—I see you have, 
Cornelius. But where is the gold you said you took for turning traitor—where 
is it?” 

** [ shall bring it on shore to-morrow, mother.” 

‘Do, child, do. They may find you out—they may hang you—but they 
shall never wrest the gold from me. It will be safe—quite safe, with me, as 
long as I live. I shall not die yet—no, no.” 
|  Vanslyperken rose to depart ; he was anxious to be aboard. 

« Go, child, go. I have hopes of you—you have murdered, have you not!" 

‘* No, no,” replied Vanslyperken, ** he lives yet.” 

“Then try again. At all events, you have wished to murder, and you have 
sold your country for gold. Cornelius Vanslyperken, by the hatred I bear the 
whole world, I feel that I almost love you now ;—I see you are my own child. 
Now go, and mind to-morrew you bring the gold.” . 

Vanslyperken quitted the house, and walked down to go on board again ; the 
loss of the fair widow, all his hopes dashed at ence to the ground, his having 
veglected the widow Vandersloosh and sent her an insulting message, bad only 
the effect of raising his bile. He vowed vengeance against everybody and 
everything, especially against Smallbones, whom he was determined he would 
sacrifice: murder now was no longer horrible to his ideas; on the contrary, 
there was a pleasure in meditating upon it, and the loss of the expected for- 
tune of the fair Mrs. Malcolm only made him more eager to obtain gold, and 
he contemplated treason as the means of so doing without any feelings of com- 

unction. 

’ On bis arrival on board, he found an order from the Admiralty to discharge 

James Salisbury. ‘This added to his choler and his meditations of revenge. 

Jemmy Ducks had not been forgotten ; and he determined not to make known 

the order until he had punished him for his mutinous expressions ; but Moggy 

| had come on board during his absence, and had delivered to her husband the 

| letter from the Admiralty notifying his discharge. Vanslyperken sent for Cor- 
poral Van Spitter to consult, but the corporal informed him that Jemmy Ducks 

knew of his discharge. Vanslyperken’s anger was now without bounds. He 

hastened on deck, and ordered the hands to be torned up for punishment, but 

Corporal Van Spitter hastened to give warning to Jemmy, who did not pipe the 

| hands when ordered. 

| « Where is that scoundrel, James Salisbury ?”’ cried Vanslyperken. 

’ replied Jemmy, coming aft. 

** Turn the hands up for punishment, sir.”’ 

**T don’t belong to the vessel,” replied Jemmy, going forward. 

“ Corporal Van Spitter—where is Corporal Van Spitter t” 

“ Here, sir,” said the corporal, coming up the hatchway in a pretended 


He put his 


He then, as usual, imparted to 





“I am!" exclaimed Vanslyperken, leaning against the door-jamb for sup- | bustle. 


** Bring that man, Salisbury, aft.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” replied the corporal, going forward with assumed eagerness. 

| But all the ship’s company had resolved that this act of injustice should not 
| be done. Salisbury was no longer in the service, and although they knew the 
| corporal to be on their side, they surrounded Jemmy on the forecastle, and the 
| corporal came aft, declaring that he could not get near the prisoner. As he 
| made this report a loud female voice was heard alongside. 

So, you'd flog my Jemmy, would you, you varmint ? But yeu won't 
though ; he’s not in the service, and you shan’t touch him ; bat I'll tell you 
what, keep yourself on board, Mr. Leeftenant, for if I cotches you on shore, 
I'll make you sing ina way you don’t think en. Yes, flog my Jemmy, my dear 
darling duck of a Jemmy—stop a minute—I’m coming aboard.” 

Suiting the action to the word, for the sailors had beckoned to Moggy to 
come on board, she boldly pulled alongside, and skipping over, she went up 
direct to Mr. Vanslyperken. “ I'll just trouble you for my husband, and no 
mistake,” cried Noggy. 

“ Corporal Van Spitter, turn that woman out of the ship.” ' 

“ Turn me, a lawful married woman, who comes arter my own busband with 
the orders of your masters, Mr. Leeftenant !—I'd like to see the man. I axes 
you for my Jemmy, and I'll trouble you just to hand him here—if not, look out 
| for squalls, that’s all. I demand my busband, in the king’s name, so just hand 
| him over,” continued Moggy. putting her nose so close to that of Mr. Vansly- 
| perken that they nearly touched, and then after a few seconds pause, for Van- 
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and their functions disordered. These corporeal maladies are those which 
naturally attract most the sufferer’s attention. He seldom compre hends or even 
suspects the nature and agemcy of the moral cause. He flies to physic, and it 
may very easily be conceived that he generally flies to it in vain. 

“* But it will probably be remarked, that great events and disasters befall only 
a few, comparatively speaking, and those not often. This is true. But the 
multiplicity and frequency uf minor evils are far more than equivalent to the in- 
tensity and rarity of the great ones.” : 

The causes of this malady Dr. Johnson marshals under four heacs,—*‘ anxiety 
of mind, intensity of thought, sedentary avocations, and plenary indulgence ;” 


slyperken could not speak for rage, she added, “ Well, you’re a nice leeftenant, 
I don’t think.” 

“Send for your marines, Corporal Van Spitter.” 

“T have, Mynheer Vanslyperken,” replied the Corporal, standing erect and 
saluting; ‘‘and if you please, sir, they have joined the ship’s company. You 
and I, mynheer, are left to ourselves."’ 

“Jl just troable you for my little duck of a husband,” repeated Moggy. 
Vanslyperken was at a nonplus. The crew were in a stateof mutiny, the ma- 
rines had joined them—what could he dot To appeal to the higher authorities 
would be committing himself, for he kuew that he could not flog a mau who no 
longer belonged to the vessel. 

‘I wants my husband,” repeated Moggy, putting her arms a-kimbo. 

Mr. Vanslyperken made no reply. The corporal waited for orders, and Moggy 
waited for her husband. 

Just at this moment, Snarleyyow, who had followed bis master on deck, had 
climbed up the small ladder, and was looking over the gunnel on the side where 
the boat lay in which Moggy came on board. Perceiving this, with the quick- 
ness of thought she ran at the dog and pushed him over the side into the boat, 
in which he fell with a heavy bound ; she then descended the side, ordered the 
man to shove off, and kept at a short distance from the cutter with the dog in 
her possession. 

‘* Now, now,” cried Moggy, slapping her elbow, ‘‘ hav'n’t I got the dog, and 
won't I cut him up into aassingers and eat him in the bargain, if you won't give 
me my dear darling Jemmy and all his papers in the bargain?” 

‘*Man the boat,”’ cried Vanslyperken. But no one would obey the order. 

‘* Look here,”’ cried Mogay, flourishing a knife which she had borrowed from 
the man in the beat. “ This is for the cur; and unless you let my Jemmy go, 
ay and directly too gf 

“ Mercy, woman !"’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, ‘‘ Do not harm the poor dog, 
and your husband shall go on shore.” 

* With hie papers all ready to receive his pay?’ inquired Moggy. 

“ Yes, with bie papers and everything, if you'll not harm the poor beast.” 

“ Be quick about them, for my fingers are itching, I can tell you,’’ replied 
Mogzy. ‘* Recollect, I will have my Jemmy, and cut the dog's throat in the 
bargain if you don’t look sharp.” 

** Directly, goed woman, directly,” cried Vanslyperken, ‘be patient.” 

‘*Good woman! no more a good woman than yourself,” replied Moggy. 

Vanslyperken desired the corporal to see Jemmy Ducks in the boat, and went 
down into the cabin to sign his pay order. He then returned, for he was dread- 
fully alarmed lest Moggy should put her threats in execution. 

Jemmy’s chest and hammocks were in the boat. He shook hands with his 
shipmates, and receiving the papers and his discharge from Corporal Van Spit- 
ter, and exchanging an intelligent glance with him, he went down the side. The 
boat pulled round the stern to take in Moggy, who then ordered the waterman 
to put the dog on board again. 

‘*My word’s as good as my bond,” observed Moggy, as she stepped into 
the other boat, “and so there’s your cur again, Mr. Leeftenant; but mark 
my words: I owe you one, and I’ll pay you with interest before I have done 
with you.” 

Jemmy then raised his pipe to his lips, and sounded its loudest note : the 
men gave him three cheers, and Mr. Vanslyperken, in a paroxysm of fury, ran 
down into his cabin.—[ 70 be continued. } 


—-_— 

DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S ECONOMY OF HEALTH. 

Dividing human life into ten septennial periods, Dr. Johnson appears to have 
proposed to examine the physiological characteristics by which all the epochs 
are naturally distinguished, and the social influences, second only to natural 
organization, that operate upon them; and thence to deduce fitting rules for the 
physical and mora! management of ourselves, and the education of our chil- 
dren, during each ‘‘ phase of human existence” Had the execution of the 
plan been equal to the design, the velume would have formed an invaluable 
companion for life. As it is, the Economy of Health is a very ainesing book ; 
containing a variety of sensible remarks and much good advice, interspersed 
with many quaint digressions on remotely-connected subjects ; some striking 
facts, picked up in the course of a wide acquaintance with mankind in many 
countries ; and proofs of the Ductor's reading amongst the poets, in the shape 
of frequent quotations. The advice, however, is sometimes too general to 
admit of individual application; or it requires greater means and appliances 
than the generality of mankind can command, or a completer control over them- 
selves in minute observances than most of us will be found to possess. The 


nate irritability, susceptibility, or sensibility, is the distinctive characteristic of 
the wide-spread malady under consideration.” It has been seen already that 
the Doctor traces the remote origin of the disease to a constant wear and tear 
of the brain, arising from what the author of England and America calls the 
*‘ uneasiness” of society. The manner in which the brain acts upon the stomach, 
and the stomach reacts upon the other organs, may be partly seen in the follow- 
ing extracts. 

“It is well known to every physiologist that the great internal organs, the 
heart, liver, stomach, &c. perform their vital functions independent of the will, 
being supplied by the ganglionic nerves, a class entirely distinct from those 
emanating from the brain and spine, which are under the guidauce of the mind. 
These ganglionic organs not only refuse to tell us how they perform their ope- 
rations in their hidden laboratories, but when they are at work. Thos, in a 
state of health, we have no conseious sensations from the vital functions of the 
circulation, respiration, digestion, assimilation, secretion, &c. The heart feels 
the presence of the blood, but keeps that feeling to itself. The lungs feel 
the influence of atmospheric air, but give the mind no intimation of such 
feeling. The stomach is alive to the presence of food, and performs the impor- 
tant task ef digestion, but troubles not the intellect with any intimation of its 
proceedings. And so of all the other internal organs. This is a wise provi- 
sion of Nature, or rather of Nature’s God. But intercourse between the two 
systems of nerves, the nerves of sense and the nerves of the internal organs, 
is not absolutely prohibited. ‘They mutually correspond, in a state of health, 
without our consciousness, and still more, without pain or inconvenience. But 
let us over-educate, as it were; that is, let us pamper the digestive organs, for 
example, by unnatural stimulation ; or let these said organs be long and strengly 
associated, in sympathy, with excitement of the intellect and its organ, the 
brain—and what is the consequence! The stomach becomes, as it were, in- 
tellectualized, that is, denaturalized; so that its sensibility rises from the 
organic, or unconscious, to the animal, or conscious state of feeling! Then it 
is that the process of digestion not only becomes cognizable to our senses, but 
exceedingly painful. 

‘When the stomach has thus acquired an additional sense, a sense properly 
appertaining toa superior organ, the organ of the mind, the owner of that 
stomach has incurred a penalty which will require months or years for exonera- 
tion. He has over-educated an organ which would have performed its function 
much better in its pristine ignorance. * * * 

‘When the malady in question has attained acertain extent, the stomach not 
only reflects back on the organ of the mind a large share of those afflictions 
which it has sustained from that quarter; but, in consequence of its extensive 
chain of sympathies with various other organs of its own class, as the liver, 
kidnies, bowels, heart—in short, the whole of those organs supplied by the gar- 
glionic nerves, it weaves a tissue of disorders which no human skill can unravel, 
it constructs a labyrinth of infirmities through which no clew can guide us; it 
fills an Augean stable with evils, which few rivers, except that of Lethé, can 
cleanse away. 

‘* But the action and reaction of the organ of the mind and the great organs 
of the ganglionic system, one on another, are not the only hostilities carried 
on in this condition of the constitution. Let it be remembered, that the whole 
of the alimentary canal, from one extremity to the other, is studded with myriads 
of glands, whose secretions are under the influence of the nerves distributed to 
them. Now each minute filament of nerve participates in the general disorder 
of the great nervous centres, and the secretions of the smallest follicle are 
thus vitiated, and become the prolific source of vew irritations reflected back on 
the whole nervous system, and ultimately on the mind itself.” 

Passing over the facts connected with the singular case of Mr. M’Kerrell, (a 
gentleman who, it may be remembered, committed suicide in Regent Street, 
about twelve monthssince,) and the further development of the Patho-Preteian 
monster,—let, us state the prevention, and, where cure is possible, the cuse. The 
fact is, too, that hardening processes will often be found ineffective or mischie- | Prescriptions are—brief Exercise, and ‘Temperance; not temperance only in 
vous with the delicate and the invalid; whilst with those who are strong | ¢#'ng and drinking, for in that we are most of us temperate enough, but in our 
enough to persist in their practice, it is to be suspected that a good consti- | pleasures and enjeyinents, our passions, our desires, and more than all in our 
tution is entitled to much of the credit that is bestowed upon certain fermali- | ambition. If this temperance cannot or will not be practised, then travel is the 











ONE OF TWO CURES FOR HYPOCHONDRIACS. 

“It is, however, in that extensive class of human afflictions termed nervous, 
dyspeptic, and hypochondriacal] that a journey to the baths of Pfeffers offers 
strong temptations, and very considerable hopes of amendment. To hypo- 
chondriacs especially I would recommend this tour. Let them get sea-sick in 
Batavier, mud-sick in the Maaes, and dyke-sick in Holland; let them then 
ascend the Rhine, amid ali the bustle of steamers and hotels, and wind through 
the romantic scenery of that noble river. They may visit the Brunnens of Nas- 
sau—the shopocracy of Frankfort—the clean, dull towns of Darmstadt and 





all tending to weaken the body and imduce irritability ; and morbid or inordi- 


Carlshrue—the old red Castle of Heidelberg—the fairy land of Baden Baden— 
the prosperous town of Offenburgh—the Biack Forest—the falls of the Rhine 
—the Lake of Wallenstadt—presenting the most splendid lake scenery in Swit- 
zerland—and, lastly, the baths of Pfeffers. Let them be enjoined by their 
physician to penetrate the gorge of Tamina, and drink and perspire at the source 
of the waters in the rock, as the sine qua non of cure; let them be conjured to 
mount the Galanda, where there is a specific air for the removal! of low spirits ; 
and then, if their ‘ blue devils’ are not drowned in the Pfeffers, or blown away 
on the Alps they had better jump into the Tamina, for their case is hopeless !’ ” 

After the quotations given from the work, it may be superfluous to say that 
ortginality is its characteristic. Dr. Johnson may have been occasiunally indebt- 
ed to others for his facts or his thoughts, but he has made them his own by di- 
gestingthem. The Economy of Health isa faithful reflex of its author’s mind, 
and not a thing of shreds and patches. 


—— 
MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 


We have often known a finely-tempered string drawn bythe band of the musi- 
cian to the right pitch, and turned to a comma, emit a few exquisitely periect 
notes and snap as it were in the effort. Such has been the fate of Malibran. 
She was an instrument finished by the hand of Nature and of Art, and she has. 
died amid her own music even before its echoes have subsided ! 

The death of a person with mind and talents of a calibre to influence society 
at large, is always acutely felt ; but, perhaps, those who contribute to our amuse- 
ments, who toil that we may recreate, and who furnish relaxation to the world, 
are more universally sorrowed for than any other class of its ‘* great’? The 
philosopher labours quietly in his chamber, his discoveries almost as difficult of 
promulgation as the secrets of that Nature he studies, and himself as little com- 
paratively known as the agents by which she works. Thestatesman is mourn- 
ed by a party—even the monarch is forgotten in the spleodour of his funeral ; 
but the poet, the painter, and the actor, who are bound up with our gayest 
and our tenderest recollections, and by whom our better feelings and warmer 
emotions alone are excited, are known to all, admired by all, and regretted by 
all. The death of Cuvier or of Davy—giants in the majestic walks of science 
—created no such universal sensation as that of Scott, Lawrence, or Malibran ; 
and though we do not fear being accused ef wishing to depreciate those who 
labour more for posthumous than present fame, and whose effort must be mea- 
sured rather by the standard of centuries than by that of a single generation, 
yet it will not be denied that while the stars of philosophy and science com- 
mand our reverence, those of literature and art attract our love. 

How much then must the general sympathy be heightened at a loss such as 
the latter has sustained in Malibran, who has dropped like a flower in the mid- 
day heat, in the bare prime of life and zenith of her powers! It is indeed raised 
to a pitch that fully warrants our turning the attention of the reader some- 
what lengthily to a life which, short as it has proved, presents a varied scene of 
trial and triumph—a picture forthe contemplation of the liver in the world and 
in retirement—the light-thinker and the deep-reasoner. 

Madame Malibran de Beriot was the daughter of Signor Garcia, a Spaniard 
(we believe) by birth, who is reported to have left Italy after a long residence, 
in evil repute, and who arrived in England as the importer of Roman violin- 
strings to a large amount. He had originally been a singer of ceiebrity of the 
school of Pacchierotti, and, though past his prime when he reached this coun- 
try, was engaged as first tenor, there being then a want in that department, at 
the King's Theatre. 

Garcia was extremely coarse in his manners, and almost ferocious in his tem- 
per. He treated both his wife and ‘‘ Marie” with unfeeling cruelty, and the 
only creature who appeared to have any hold on his affections was his youngest 
child, who, at the time he left England, was about four years old, and who, even 
at that early period, gave promise of the same talent as her sister possessed. 
The little Pauline would imitate with the minutest exactness the tones, gestures, 
and absurd errors of her father’s pupils; or scream a bravura after the manner 
of her sister, with laughable fidelity, and long after, one of Malibran's favourite 
exhibitions in private, was an imitation of the little prodigy’s prima donna airs. 
Garcia himself reminded us more of a Cossack Hettman, than the primo tenore 
of the King’s Theatre ; his athletic person, coarse features, and exaggerated 
force of expression, rendered the portraiture of violent passion his principal forte. 





ties. | best palliative ; and four skeleton tours are given by the Doctor out of his own 

The two mest valuable sections of the volume are incidental ; one relating | 2°t¢-book, accompanied with pleasant general directions, and descriptions of 
to a new and prevalent disease, the other te the effects of travel in subduing or | tbe effects he has seen them produce. The only objection to these remedies is 
preventing it, as well as descriptive of the beet modes of travelling. Accord- | their difficulty. The universal competition of which Dr. Johnson speaks, for- | 


Othello was his finest effort, for as his passions* were unrestrained at heme, se 
the paroxysms of the Moor were depicted with terrible truth. 

Under the auspices of this fierce protector was ** Marie Garcia’ brought up. 
Her toil was incessant; she sung before breakfast—literally, before she was 


ing to Dr. Johnson, diseases are contingent upon times; and the much-ridi- | bids these exposed to it to relax thei: efforts, except under a penalty to which dressed,—she screamed in her father’s academyt hour after hour, and she went 


euled “ fashion in physic,” is merely a proof that certain modes of life induee loss of life is nothing—loss of caste; whilst it may be questioned whether the 
certain diserders, or aggravate those of a universal character. The ancients | »abit of mental excitement it occasions, does vot produce an intellectual cra- | 
were afflicted with complaints unknown to us, and were ignorant of many | ving, that would sooner bear bodily pain than mental torpidity. Then, again, | 
scourges that have since devastated the world. At present many frightful dis- his accounts of the health-bringing effects of travel are only tantalizing prescrip- 
orders are rare in England, or comparatively mild; but it may perhaps admit “0"s to those whu require ft most. 
of doubt whether we are altogether such gainers by the change, as the *‘ linked | 
tortures long drawn out” of what our author terms the Patho-Proteian Malady, | 
may outweigh in the minds of many the severe but brief pains of an acute 
disease. His account of the character, origin, and causes of this disorder, as 
well as hie description of its popular pathology, is a piece of quaint but power- 
ful eloquence, mingled with touches of dry humour. The whele is far beyond 
our purpese to quote ; but we will endeavour to take some passages from it, 
which will convey an idea of the author’s views of its nature, and at the same 
time furnish specimens of hie style. 


PATHO-PROTEIAN MALADY. 

‘Tt is a monster-malady of comparatively recent origin No name, no de- 
scription of it is found in the records of antiquity, or even of the middle ages. 
It is clearly the offspring of civilization and refinement, or sedentary hahits and 
intellectual culture, of physical deterioration and mental perturbation, of ex- 
citement and exhaustion, of the friction (if I am allowed such a term) of mind 
on matter and of matter on mind. It is not the progeny of intemperance, for 
our forefathere were more intemperate than we are. It is not the product of 
effeminacy, as far as indulgence in pleasure or idleness is concerned ; for the 
present race is more worn down by labour and care than by ease and dissipation. 
Though millions have felt it, no one can describe it; though thousands have 
studied it, no one has been able to frame for it an accurate definition. And no 
wonder. It is @ Proteus, which assumes the form and uswips the attributes of 
almost every malady, mental and corporeal, that has scourged the human race 
since the creation of the world. But this is not all. It disdains the character 
of being merely an imitator. It takes on shapes and attitudes that have no 
prototypes in human afflictions. Nor need this excite surprise. We have im- 
ported, through the medium of our boundless colonization, the constitutions and 
maladies of the East and of the West, and incorporated them with those of our 
own. Every day and hour the experienced eye will detect in the streets of 
London the Hindoo features, blanched by our skies of their ochery complexion ; 
the Negro nose and lips, deprived, by the same agents, of their original com- 
panions, the Ethiopian hue and woully locks. These, however, would have 
been of little consequence, had we not imported with them the bile and the belly- 


What would be pleasanter than a two | 
months trip to the Continent, or to the Highlands, to the anxious or overworked | 
intellectual labourers of this great metropolist But could they spare the 
time ! or if they did, how could they find the means to travel in the open air, 
in the most effectual way, alternating rides and walks! A physician to the 
King, happy fellow! may lounge in his carriage on roads which the reflection 
of the summer sun makes as hot as the Indies, and then, as he ascends an | 
Alpine eminence, or reaches shade, get out and walk; but those who physic, 
or feed, or instruct the King’s lieges, must travel by those conveyances that stay 
forno man. Indeed, the Doctor admits that his travelling prescription is only | 
practicable by the rich; it may, however, be read by all. 

In saying that the author’s advice was too general, we spoke generally. 
There are many specific rules; and here are some. 


TIME FOR MATRIMONY. 

‘The most proper age for entering the holy bands of matrimuny bas been 
much discussed, but never settled 
I cannot here give the grounds on which it rests, the reader may take it for | 
| granted that I could adduce, were this the proper place, a great number of | 
weighty reasons, both moral and physical, for the dogma which I am going te 
propound. The maxim, then, which I would inculcate is this—that matrimony 
should not be contracted before the first year of the Fourth Septenniad, on the 
part of the female, nur before the last year of the same in the case of the 
male. In other words, the female should be at least twenty-one years of age, 
and the male twenty-eight years. That there should be seven ycars difference 
between the ages of the sexes, at whatever period of life the solemn contract is 
entered upon, need not be urged, as it is universally admitted. There is a dif- 
ference of seven years, not in the actual duration of life, in the two sexes, but 
in the stamina of the constitution, the symmetry of the form, and the linea- 
ments of the face. The wear and tear of bringing up a family might alone 
account for this inequality; but there are other causes inherent in the consti- 
tution, and independent of matrimony or celibacy. 

‘In respect to early marriage, as far as it concerns the softer sex, I have to 
= that, for every year at which the hymeneal knot is tied below the age 
. : of twenty-one, there will be on an average three years of premature decay of 
ache, the Hindostanee liver and the Caribbean spleen, the phlegm of the North the corpureal fabric, and a considerable inetdulen the Bow: range of aan 


and the choler of the South. * * * | existence. It is in 
oa : ‘ : ; vain to point out instances that seem to nullify this calcu- 
Chis disease has been attributed to the liver, the stomach, the spleen, the | jation. ‘There will be individual exceptions to all general rules. The above 
brain, the spinal marrow, the nerves, the colon, &c. each physician drawing the will be found a fair average estimate. : | 
Proteian fiend in the shape and hue which it moat frequently assumed under “* On the moral consequences of too early marriages, it is not my intention to 
ye own ebservance. Hence its various designations. Indigestion, hepatitis, | dilate ; though I could 
yspepsia, nervous irritability, bilious disorder, hypochondriasis, &c. &c. have | favour of the ° ; ; 

) . wre, ; practice. It has been said that * matrimony may have miseries, | 
= - rr “ye heen the name affixed to the infirmity. It is not difficult to | put celibacy has no pleasures.’ As far as too early marriage i concerned, the | 
discover the clew to this diversity of opinion. The Patho-Proteian affliction | adage ought to run thus—* marriage must have miseries, though celibacy may 
is not, perhaps, in strict language, an entity—a single disease sent down frem | have no pleasures.’ 
heaven, Or springing from the bowels ef the earth; but rather a morbid cen- 
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1 am entitled to my opinion ; and although | 


| upon one of a fur different nature. 
| corps dramatique broke up ; buthis daughter remained in America, and in a 


| trials. 
following verses occur :— 


with him in the evening to private assemblies where her Jabour was scarcely 
less light; yet it was upon these occasions that her talents early displayed 
themselves. After trembling all day beneath the frown of her imperious parent 


| in the mechanical drudgery of her art,she seemed to luxuriate at night in the lit- 


tle freedom granted to her fiery mind, and in her epirited performances of Spanish 
St. Antonst, French charages, and other freaks of Garcia's eccentric fancy (such 
as the musical bombardment of a town, in which Marie sung the cannon.) were 
given the first glimpses of adramatic power which has since electrified both 
hemispheres. 

In 1825 her really public llfe commenced. She was engaged, unexpectedly, 
at the King’s Theatre, to perform the part of Felicia in Meyerbveer’s ‘* Crociato 
in Egitto,” to Velluti’s Armando, and Caradori’s Palmide ; and under the tui- 
tion of the former, she made a most successful debut || The character alloted 
to her required, perhaps, as much acting as singing, and comprised indeed all 
the real poetic interest of the piece ; while it presentsa curivus coincidence 
between itself and Fidelio, herlast dramatic personation. The one is a betroth- 


| ed girl—the other,a wife; seeking, in boy's clothes, a lost and unhappy lover 
| and husband. 


In the autumn of the same year, the impression made by the young debutante 
was followed by an engagement at the York Festival, where she lost greund ; 
but in 1826, her father having assembled a company for the purpose of opening 
an opera at New York, carried her from the scene of her early triumphs, to enter 
The speculation of Garcia failed and his 


short time, being not more than in her nineteenth year, married Mons. Malibran, 
then imagined to be one of therichest merchants in New York, end described, 
though advancing in years, as a person whose agreeable manners and whose general 


| reception in society were quite sufficient to attract one whose home could have 


but little ho!d on her affections. Her prospects were brilliant—but how soon 
were they clouded! In less than a year her husband became bankrupt, and in 
1828 she arrived in Paris totally alone and unprovided for. Here she was re- 
ceived by Madame N., a female friend, who never deserted her while she stood 
in need of assistance. 

This lady, who had known her as a child, was aware of her splendid talents 

* Malibran inherited all her father’s force and energy, but tempered by a woman- 
ly softness which she perheps obtained from the partner and soother of her early 
Most of our readers will have heard her sing her little romance im which the 


“ Je reconnois le vallon, le prairie, 
Ce clair ruisseau, les bosquets, les veilles tours 
Et ’humble toit d’une mere cherie; 
. Car de sa mere on se souvient toujours.” 
t The singing academy of Signor Garcia was conducted somewhat upon the prin- 
ciple of a Lancasterian school—that is to say, a number (as many as from twenty 


adduce many strong arguments against, and very few in | to thirty) of his lady pupils sung their scales and exercises in chorus to one accom- 


panist, and then, after a time, were heard separately by the father and daughter. 
The effect of such wholesale teaching in an art requiring the utmost attention on the 


| partof both master and student to avoid bad habits, may be easily imagined ; never- 
| theless, Garcia’s academy was frequented by a numerous class, and that composed 
| of the daughters of the highest nobility. A person who was in the almost daily habit 


; “ The choice of f | of seeing Marie Ga i iod as looking h d 
stitution or dispesition, produced by the various moral and physical causes aLove occupied mae; eteteedyr Salen vray SirengaPcis, Jad Ayancrpadre th ed ol em — Samy epee Tonrepow TG FT ey ges egg 


abler pens than mine to little advantage. My own opinion is, | 
| that were the whole of the adult population registered as they come of age, and | 
each person, male and female, drew a name out of the urn, and thus rendered 
matrimony a complete lottery, the sums total of happiness, misery, or content, 
would be nearly, if not exactly the same, as upon the present principle of selec- 
tion. This, at first sight, will appear a most atartling pruposition; but the 
closer we examine it, the less extravagant it will be found.” 


HOW RICH PHYSICIANS MAY TAKE EXERCISE. 
“There was a time when a gentleman walked, because he could not afford to 
ride ; and then he was seldom ailing. A period came when he kept his car- 
riage, because he could not afford to walk ; and then he was seldom well. He 
hit ona remedy that combined the economy of time with preservation of health 
Instead of jumping into the carriage, on leaving a house, he started off at a 
quick pace, that kept the horses on a trot after him. When well warmed with 
walking, a little fatigued, or straitened for time, be sprang into the carriage, 


alluded to, and moulding yumerous other maladies into its own resemblance. 
Although the multitudinous causes of this evil must operate in a great variety 
of ways, yet there are two prineipal channels through which it flows upon man 
and woman much more frequently than through any others; namely, the brain 
and the stomech, but chiefly the former. The moral impressions 00 the brain 
and nerves are infinitely more injurious thar the physical impressions of food 
and drink, however improper, Owthe stomach. ‘The multifarious relations of 
man with the werld around him, in the present mra of social life, are such as 
must inevitably keep up a constant source of perturbation, if not irritation ; 
and this trouble of mind is net solely, or even chiefly, expended on the organ of 
the mind ; viz. the brain and its appendages, the nerves, but upen the organs of 
the body most intimately associated with the brain—namely, the digestive organs 
including the stemach, liver, and bowels : 

‘* Let os exemplify this. A man receives a letter communicating a piece of 
astoundiag intelligence—great loss of property, or death of a child, wife, or 
parent. The mind, the brain, the nervous syste 











m, are all agitated and dis-! closed three of the windows, and read till he arrived at the lezv 
turbed. te ' ’ rrived a next rendezvous, 
aren pe ona vil does not rest here. The organs not immediately under | after which the same process of alternate pedestrian and passive exercise was 

OF cirectiy connected with the intellectual portion of our frame—the| reiterated. Now this is a combination of the two kinds of exercise which I 


organs of digestion, circulation, nutrition, &e.—are all consecutively disturbed, 


| 


had proved by experiment, many yeare previously, to be extremely salutary,” 





and worn by over excitement and fatigue; but with an energy that nothing could 
amp. To this friend she has since declared that she never in her public capacity 
knew what it was to experience fear, Even as the companion of Velluti’s first ap- 
pearance, when he was exposed toa persecution, from sharing which one establish- 
ed public favourite was known to shrink—and when she herself was perfectly new to 
the stage, she never Jost her self-possession. In fact, when allowed to commence 
her dramatic career, it appeared as if every restraint was removed from her genius, 
and she rose at once into her element, as the bird soaring on his newly-feathered 
pinions, pours forth his song instinctively, and declines not from its beauty, till he 


| 1s struck by the hand of the fowler. 


{ Itis not easy to explain the nature of these national melodies to English read- 
ers; the genius of the Spanish language is sg essentially dramatic, and the warmth 
and vehemerce of the national character agree so completely with this pecularity, 
that music appears to be only a fresh incitement to its display. The St. Antonis 
usually founded upon some inci‘ent admitting of the expression of outward emo- 
tion; itis accompanied by a guitar, and after the singer has both sung and acted 
his solo containing the story of the song, the audience joins in a chorus of a sigh, 
a laugh, or whatever other demonstration the ditty is calculated to call forth. In 
these early studies we see the foundation of the infinite grace and variety with which 
Malibran afterwards invested the little bagatelles that formed not the least power- 
ful of her spells. . 

* Her real debut was made a few nights previous, in Rosina, in “I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia ;” perhaps, that nothing might interfere with Veliuti’s impression—perhaps 
that the opposition expected against him might not also involve her, 
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and wrged ‘her to make her appearance at the Opera Italien. She took her ad- 
yice—risked all, and won ali; for from the night of her début in Semiramide, 
the success of her public career was uninterrupted to the moment of her death. 
But one other leading event marked the tenor of her short existence—her mar- 
riage with M. de Beriot, which, though privately contracted for some years, 
has only been publicly declared during the two last. 

Tne range of Malibran’s abilities was perhaps greater than that of any singer 
who preceded her. The characters in which she appeared comprised the high- 
est walks of operatic tragedy—the most delicate and refined of domestic come- 
dy. She has trod the stage as the proud and vengeful Semira:nide, the gentle 
and betrayed Desdemona, the impassioned Romeo, the chivalrous Tancredi, 
the dependent yet sensative Ninetta, the arch and playful Rosina, the withered 
Fidalma, the romantic Amina, the heroic Felicia, and the devoted Fidelio; 
while in the orchestra she was equally successful in the majesty of Handel, 
and the naiveté of a French romance. Language was no bar to her; sbe sur- 
mounted vernacular difficulties with the same ease that she moulded her voice 
to varied expression ; she entered into the peculiarities of national character 





with an equally happy facility; and was, though she boasted of her English to regard her splendid talents as given her to ado d i 
. “ ’ p 7 é . h . 
birth*, the finest possible illustration of the admitted axiom, that genius is of no | been more carefully husbanded 42 more gtedually develeged "bad om end 


country. 
In considering the eminence to which these splendid talents conducted their 


possessor, their very versatility prevents our finding a standard of comparison. and would decidedly have been a moze perfect artist. 
Pasta, her great compeer in art, cannot fairly be placed by her side, and yet no | 


other is worthy to approach her. We must be content to compare them by the 
differences, not by the resemblances that existed between them. The main dis- 
tinction was this: Pasta possessed that concentration which directs the efforts 
of genius to one sole end, and in the attainment of that end, is satisfied with 
nothing short of absolute perfection—Malibran, that prodigality of power which 
is as little to be restrained as the fertility of Nature herself, and whose produe- 
tions must, from their very variety, sometimes fall short of the highest excel- 
lence. Pasta, like one of the eternal mountains of the Alpine chain, awes 
and raises us by her sublimity—Malibran, like the rich landscape at its foot, al- 
ternately attracts by its extent, and softens by its beauty. 

The quality of Malibran’s voice was the result of her father’s unique method 
of forming aud producing tone. The division of the scale into three registers, 
with the violent and frequent use of the chest-voice (voce di petto), if not in- 
vented by him, was employed with a new direction and carried to its utmost ex- 
tent. By this means he made a contralto voice almost where nature seemed 
to have denied it; and though the mode has since become universal, the effect 
by which it was acquired under his tuition was prodigious. More than one no- 
ble voice was destroyed in the attempt; and although his daughter possessed a 
physical strength sufficient to pursue the arduous course, even she was cempelled 
to exert her own good sense and prudence in fulfilling the tasks imposed upon 
her. Nevertheless, it is scarcely to be doubted that the mental and bodily 
fatigue she underwent as a girl, must in any case, have shortened her meteor- 
like careert. Her reward, however, was an extent of compass that enabled her 
to cope with any singer, with any music, and a variety of tone that fitted her 
alike for the expression of the deepest pathos or the lightest archness. Her 
startling execution was the result of the same causes; for, strange as the 
opinion may appear, it is nevertheless true that Malibran’s voice and execution 
were comparatively made by the same process that her knowledge and science 
as a musician were gained—-by /abour. We have now before us the opinions of 
professional persons, whose eminence stamps their authority, written at the 
time of her appearance in the ** Crociato,’’ which prove, that though looked up- 
On as a marvel for her years, she was thought much more highly of as an actress | 
than as a singer, and was not certainly considered as holding out promise of all 
she has just lived to achieve. 

Malibran, as a singer, was, in fact, the finest possible proof of the miracles 
to be wrought by art. Her voice possessed, from mature, little of that loveli- | 
ness, that ‘metallo” of quality which captivates by mere physical beauty, and | 
ite very power made it unyielding, and difficult to manage. On the other hand, | 
she was endowed with an intellect which discerned at once the high standard of 
excellence, with feelings keenly alive to quick and varied impressions, and an | 
ardour that never flagged till its object was attained. The moment, therefore, 
that practice had furnished her with the means for developing all that lay with- | 
in, she did no further than follow those active impulses ; she required no foreign 
study for the attainment of perfection, but founded her style upon nature and 
passion, aimed at her effects like one who felt her powers unlimited, and fully 
under her control—like one whose acquired knowledge was amply equal to the 
support of her natural endowments, and sprung “at one brave bound’’ to the | 
summit of her art. Her very faults were the mere excess of those qualities | 
which formed her excellence, and resided in the sometimes indiscriminate ap- 
plication of her talents, and in surrendering herself too completely to a vehe- 
mence which carried her, now and then, far beyond the sympathy of her | 
hearers. It was this total forgetfulness of all but the impulse of the moment, | 
that led her to waste as much energy in the gracing of an English ballad, as 
she would in perfecting a song of Mozart, to enhance the pathos of Beethoven's 
Fidelia to a degree which drew down upon her the imputation of uncouth | 
violence. She wanted, indeed, that tempered judgment which feels that there 
may be as much power in repose as in action—that force is the rare, not the 
habitual, means by which Nature (the model of genius) produces her effects ; | 
but all this might have come, for she had not gained the experience which alone | 
confers maturity. Pasta attained her fame after she was thirty—Malibran died | 
at twenty-eight. 

It is not, however, as an artist only, but as acreature of genius, that we | 





| 


| much more importance to England, than the maintenance of the immemorial 





She Avion. 


boy sold by, him to an indifferent husband; and was plunged unprotected, in 
+ Rao prime of her beauty and her powers, into the vortex of a successful 
ee ~ career. To some who saw her nearly before her second marriage, poor 
oo “* ran seemed, in the midst of all the fascinating prodigality of her genius, 
- ° merely striving against the goadings of lacerated feelings, and a heart ill 
\" ap Ae itself—a heart, in the main, too good to throw off the equitable 
aM of society without remorse. Since her union with M. de Beriot has been 
eclared, she has looked upon her art, connected, as it must have been in her 
a with acute suffering, as little more than the vehicle which should afford 
_ her the means of quietly basking in the sunshine of that affection which has | 
| been the single solace of her blighted life. In order to achieve this in the | 
shortest possible time, she moulded her universal talents to every caprice of the 
| public, and strove, by every and any means, to keep pace with its craving for 
novelty. Thus were her powers dissipated, her energy often wasted on trifles, 
| her bodily strength destroyed by furced journeys, continual effort, and the ex- 
_citement fostered by such intense activity ; and she has sunk in the struggle 
| after a happiness she was destined never to attain. Had Malibran been taught 


impressed with the dignity of art, and her taste elevated, inatead of lowered, 
| by a higher standard iu the public judgment ; she might still have been alive, 


Unfortunately that public, however much they may have admired and caress- 
ed her, have regarded her, in company with the rest of her profession, as a 
plaything, that could interest and amuse,—as a servant, who might either be 
censured or worked, as their fancy might dictate,—rather than asa gifted 
being, who possessed the power to elevate and refine, and who was herself 
governed by the most acute and wearing sensibilities. Artiste are too often 
estimated as mere public funds, whence the largest possible portion of amuse- 
ment is to be drawn, and audiences are but too willing to consider the energy 
which carries them through great exertions successfully, as the effect of habit 
or unfailing strength, rather than the stimulus of an over-excited mind*. The 
flush of ev’ Susiasm, the exaltation of dress, the blaze of light, and the ardour 
of publi _dmiration, are sad deceivers as to the real state of those who live 
Upon tu —ipricious breath of fame. Little do the delighted hearers know or 
Imagine what is often hidden beneath this outward show ;—as little did the 
people of Manchester imagine, when they paid Malibran the just tribute of an 
encore, and insisted upon the repetition, in spiteof her imploring gestures, that 
life was ebbing with every soul-thrilling note she uttered. t 

The fact is, that the views now taken of art, both by its professors and ad- 
mirers, are erroneous. By the former it is but too often degraded to a mere 
matter of barter; by the latter, from a means of elevated refinement to one of 
simple amusement, or, in some cases, to a stimulant for vice. Such views are 
the effect of causes too widely disseminated through society to admit of very 
close analysis—of that civilization which now appears to have placed all 
classes in a state of transition; but their disastrous consequences have been, 
in the present instance, to deprive the world of its enchantress—the modern 
Orpheus of his Eurydice—New Monthly Magazine. 





* Many pon think that singers are overpaid ; but it should be recollected that 
a portion of bodily strength evaporates with every effort they make. At the same 
time, we cannot but reprobate that cupidity which tempts artists to peril both life 
and fame in the attainment of what can repay them for neither. 

t In justice to the conductor at Manchester, whom we have heard arraigned for 
inciting Madame Malibran to repeat the duet, (which was but the feather that 
broke the back of the horse,) we think it right to state what we know to be the 
trath. Malibran, after making imploring signs for remission to the audience, turned 
to Sir George Smart, and said—‘* If I sing it again, I shall die.” He answered 
to this effect—that nothing remained but for her to leave the orchestra, and he 
would address the audience. She said, with renewed energy, “* No! I will do it, 
but I shall die.” 


—— 
ENGLISH EQUIPAGES. 
From the John Bull. 

For some years past, we have occasionally requested the attention of our rea- 
ders—as they may remember—to the declining quality of horses in this coun- 
try ; and endeavoured to induce English noblemen and gentlemen to discoun- 
tenance, and put a stop to, the importation of bad, and still more the exporta- 
tiun of goud horses; and to give encouragement to the improvement of the 
breed, if not tu restore it to its former excellence. 

Looking at the matter more in a national than a fashionable light, we rejoice 
that our noble and elegant contemporaries have so far returned to the good cus- 
toms of their forefathers ; for—with of course, the exception of the preserva- 
tion of * the species’’—of excellence in the men, and beauty in the women—the 
latter, beyond all comparison, first and foremost—there is, we think, nothing of 


superiority of its breed of horses. 
To particularise. Amongst the firet— 
“ Among the first—I will not say the first, 
For such precedence, upon such occasions, 
Will often times make deadly quarrels burst 


” 


Out between friends ! 

Among the first, then, ig the chariot of Earl Howe: yellow, picked-out 
black, brown hammercloth and liveries, hind and front standards, under-springs, 
arms and supporters blazuned and mantled; horses bright bay, a little white 
about their faces and fetlocks, swish tails, 15 3, or 16 hands high, gtand frame 


would here contemplate Madame Malibran. Not only was she a singer, in the | and action. To see this equipage go down Curzon-street, or Hill street, from 
stricter application of the term, but a thorough musician, in its widest sense. | Curzon-house for the House of Lords, is delightful; the action of the horses 
Her father reduced the art of gracing more nearly to a science than any other #4 the ‘ play” of the carriage are perfectly harmonious. They much remind 
musician of his time, and of this science he had made her a-perfect mistresst. 98 Of the chariot and horses of the late King, when Prince of Wales. From 
The various branches of musical knowledge over which this gave her the the pole-hook to the step of the hind standards, Lord Howe’e is one of the 


command, endowed her with means such as few others possessed; and we 
have seen her at a rehearsal, conducting a concerto of De Beriot's with the | 
precision and command of one who was accustomed to wield the baton. In 
the sister art of drawing, she was no mean proficient: her portraits and carica- | 
tures were faithful and spirited. She conversed fluently in four languages at 
least, understood more, and had sume general acquaintance with their litera- 
ture. With such powers, and the susceptibilities with which such powers are of | 
necessity accompanied, their possessor is scarcely to be judged of by ordinary | 
rules—nevertheless, the energy which ‘ed to the desire of such varied acquire- | 
ment, and the labour which accomplished it, may be held up as an example to 
the student in the same course. It is impossible to exaggerate the closeness 
with which the different branches of art and literature bear upon each other, nor 
the solidity which general cultivation gives to any single pursuit. We wish to 
enforce this truth upon young artists, as pointing out the means of elevating, 
both in their own persons and in its general relations, a profession which is 
lowered in the eyes of the world from exactly opposite causes. 

Genius has been described, by an imaginative German writer, as a diadem, 


whose gems glitter with the tears of ite wearer, and whose gold glows with the | 


fire that wi!) consume him. If this beautiful simile apply to the man, how 
much more closely does it apply to the woman so gifted! She who is above 
the common motives of her sex, is not a whit removed beyond its common sym- 
pathies, its common emotions ; but is, on the contrary, influenced by them ina 
degree corresponding with the susceptibility of her temperament. In the pur- 
suit of science and literature, the mind imbibes a strengthening as well as a 
stimulating diet ; but in art—especially in that branch of it which includes the 
stage—there is none of this wholesome admixture, except It be cultivated with 
views that are not prevalent, and a caution that its very nature would seem to 
forbid. It is all excitement—fierce, fearful excitement ; and the exhaustion it 
produces is not te be conceived, but by those who have watched its progress 
and its ravages. We remember seeing Pasta one morning after the perform- 
ance of Medea, sitting languidly in a concert-room, with swollen eyes, glazed 
cheeks, and all the evidences of extreme exhaustion. “ Eh, Madame,” we ex- 
claimed, “qu'est ce que c’est t IJ] faut que vous vous trouvez malade ce 
matin?” ‘“ Non, cen’est rien, mais je ne m’endorme jamais apres avoir jouee 
ce role 1a." It was the opinion of her nearest friends that every performance 
of this tremendous character—tremendogs, in point of exertion, as she played 
it—would shorten her life a month. 

Those who would fairly eatimate Malibran’s character must not only look at 
it in this point of view, but as having been formed under circumstances the 
most unfavourable to its right development. She toiled under a tyrannical father, 
whose only object was to reap the profits of her Javours; fled from, or rather 





* She is, however, generally considered to have been born in Paris. ’ 
+ We can give a striking proof of Garcia’s violent mode, and of his daughter's 
enerous sympathy with the objccts of his instruction. One day a pupil found a dif- 
Seulty in executing a volata; and Garcia, with a most vehement but expressive swing 
of the arm, accompanying his tremendous voice in the passage, exclaimed, in Italtan, 
* You must force it.” At this i stant he wascalled out of the room. | Marie, who 
was sitting at a distance, tripped, like a fairy, up to the student, and rapidly whisper- 


ed,“ Don't; it will kili you;” and was in her seat as quiescent as when her father | 


left the room, on his immediate return. 


His plan was to make her ornament @ seng according to every aarmony of | 


which the passages capable of gracing were susceptible, as a constant and daily ex- 
ercise ; requiring acomplete knowledge of harmony, 
as well as bestowing an intimate acquaintance with the means with which any ef- 
fect might be best produced. We may here add that some of the papers have mis- 
stated where the break, as it is technically called, in Malibran’a voice really occur- 
red. : 
sions two breaks—one between ¥ and G on the line, where the pure chest-voice Is 
left, and the other (gencrally) between c and p or D and £, where the head-voice 


i : ti i i the singer so : 
is taken up; and it is the formation of the intsrvening notes that gives the sing English coach-horses, we now see. 


aauch trouble. 


and very much of composition, 


The fact is, thai the system of dividing the scale into three registers, occa-| pecially, and looks splendid in his Lordship’s yellow coariot,—whicb, however, 


purest and most perfect specimens of an English Nobleman‘s equipage. 

The Earl of Westmoreland’s chariot (this, also, by ‘* Leader,” of Liquor- 
pond-street, which house supports its old fame)—black, picked-out green, with 
white penciling, dark green bammercioth and liveries, double standards, splendid 
armorial bearings, &c.—is a very elegant carriage, and admirably built. Its 
rapid and perpetual metion proves the good workmanship, materials, and princi- 
ples, with, of, and upon which it is made; but the same criterion rather contri- 
butes to keep somewhat “ worked” the brown horses, which are fine, quick ani- 
mals, and otherwise would jook all that could be desired. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s chariot—brown and pale blue (the hammercloth 
the latter colour), arms richly displayed on the pannels, horses, bay, of excel- 
lent symmetry and action; and the Marquess ef Hertford’s green chariot, the 
body striped horizontally with darker green and black, the carriage picked-out 
black, the arms on the “rail,” the hammercloth dark green, embroidered with 
coronet, &c., the horses very handsome, high couraged, bays ;—are two tho- 
roughly English and aristocratic looking equipages. 

| The young Marquess of Abercorn has launched a beautiful set-out, worthy 
| of a nobleman of his rank, wealth, and age. A chariot—rather pale maroon, 
relieved with drab; light grey horses, compactly built, well-shaped, fast and 
| clean steppers; hammercloth and rosettes ornamented with yellow ; harness 
| mounted with silver; liveries crimson and yellow, with silver lace. 

It appears that we ought to have given the ladies the pds. But all we now 
| can do, is to place them here, and beg ten thousand pardons The vis-a-vis of 


the Marchioness of Londonderry—a very elegant yellow, high (swish tail) grey | 
| vileges of the incorporations, and reat the appointment of all municipal magis- 


| horses, blue and yellow hammercloth and liveries, silver lace and mountings, 
' arma richly emblagoned—displays much chaste taste. 
| riage, the present greys are appropriate ; but for general carriages we prefer, as 

having more ‘ mould’ (now so scarce), the very fine bays the Marquess had after 
| his return from the embassy at Vienna. 

Lady Jersey’s olive-green vis-a-vis, with tall browr horses, is a carriage of 

much distinction. The broad-chested, short-legged, old English looking (brown) 
| horses which ran in her Ladyshbip’s chariot, have, we fear, seen their day ; for 
| we have not seen them for manyaday! Their fine, fat, rosy-faced, jolly coach- 
| man we are happy to see still in full feather. He wants but the * ivy" to look 
| like Bacchus himself. Whenever he goes, he will be more difficult to match, 
| even than his dear, departed, old horses—good as they were. 
| The dark purple vis-a-vis, with red wheels, &c., of the Countess of Chester- 
field, is well built and elegantly appuinted. The horses, brown-bays, are remarkably 
| tall and rather long, but suited to a carriage of thisdescription. Her Ladyship's 
light open carriage, of the sameculour, is drawn by the best-shaped, best-ac- 
tioned, ahd best-paced, “docked, cropped, and hogged” bay horses, that have 
appeared in town for some years. 

It 1s impessible to find a fault with the green and cane phaeton, and light dun, 
full maned, long-tailed penies, of the Countess of Wilton. They are very like 
what, many years since, the late Lady Abergavenny drove, which some of our 
oldest fashionables may yet recollect admiring. The phaeton is extremely 
chaste and elegant; the ponies complete carriage horses in miniature ; shape, 
pace, strength, action, courage, temper ; they have not a defect. Lady Chester- 
| field’s phaeton has blood ponies, with tuft tails. They are bays and slighter. 





| Both equipages are beautiful. 
The Marquess of Conyngham’s dark brown carriages, and bright bay horses, 
| are every way worthy of imitation. The horses particularly fine. His Lord- 
ship’s greys we do not like so well. 

Lord Gwydyr has some of the handsomest carriage horses in Jondon : dark 


and light chesnuts, bays, browns, and roans ; all excellent ; a dark chesnut es- 


“ runs rather heavy.” 
Lord Wharneliffe, in bis yellow family coach, drives several of the truest old 


For this kind of car- 
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white, brown, bay, chesnut, and grey. A bay-brown is, perhaps, most of “the 
old stamp.” Mr. Stuart Wortley hasa pair of light pram, and two or three 
other (one flea-bitten white) extremely fine and fast britchska horses. 

Some of our favourite equipages have lately escaped our observation. We 
miss—at least in the style of splendour of his Grosvenor-squareish days—Mr. 
George Lane Fox’s elegant dark maroon chariot, picket out drab, pale drab 
liveries, faced with crimson, hammercloth the same, broad silver lace and silver 
mountings; and the most complete thorough old English carriage horses (Y ork- 





| Shire, we suppose), very dark, full-framed, short-legged, small headed, fast, 


grand-stepping chesnuts, with some white, and short, full, old fashioned swish 
tails. Such horses are, unfortunately, not to be found now. This striking set- 
out attracted the attention of Mr. Canning, who said it was peculiar charm, 
which be could not describe—if he could not, how can we ?—who from politics 
could snatch a moment for * Equity,” and whose classical fancy—why we can- 
ae ee he met this carriage, used, quoting Spenser, to declare 
* Like the great eve of heaven, shining bright, 

‘ Could make a sunshine in a shady place !” 
We also miss the rich yellow family coach of the Earl of Abergavenny, with 
very large brownish bay horses, very handsome, but so little worked, and eo fat, 
that they **lathered,” in getting the carriage round from the south east end of 
Mount-street into the north west corner of Berkeley-square. They were the 
very antipodes of Lord Westmoreland’s horses, and their life was as opposite. 
How time alters all things! We remember the day (alas! that we should be 
so old!) when Lord Abergavenny, Sir John Lad, the late Sir George Baymp- 
fylde, and many other distinguished “ whips,” drove those enormous high phae- 
tons and four, generally blacks, which, were they now (such is fashion !) to 
appear In our streets, the * natives,” would imagine some had broken 
loose, stolen our hearse-horses, and put upon wheels, and run away with, one of 
the new high houses in South-street—No. 39, Lord Melbourne's Temple of in- 
nocence, for instance In those by-gone days Lord Abergavenny’s horses had 
no sinecure. We hearhis Lordship regularly works even now ten or twelve fine 
greys, chesnats, and skewbalds, he has now in the country; but our rule is not 
to vouch for anything we de not see, especially when not “ within the Bills of 
Mortality.” 
Mr. Long Wellesley’s splendid greys, we have not seen, since the latter part 
of 1832. Some of them, we are told, are now in the Royal stud. They all 
were very beautiful ; so were his brown carriages. 
There are several phaetons entitled to notice. We can mention but one: his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland’s: the colours and pattern selected 
and assumed by his late Majesty, George the Fourth, for the Royal carriages, 
immediately upon his accession to the Throne—a dark maroon, relieved red. 
The Royal Duke this season has driven a bayish brown, and a rather dark grey; 
fine horses, but not, we apprehend, sv particularly fine, as a pair of very light greys 
driven by his Royal Highness a season or two ago, and which we think, in shape, 
pace, and stepping, the finest phaeton horses we have seen. 
Fours-in-hand have been scarcer this season, than in any within our memory. 
We are sorry too, to perceive that these elegant equipages, curricles, until lately 
so much the fashion with the Aristocracy, have become very rare. Both will, 
probably, ‘come in ” again. 
Tilburies, stanhopes, dennets, and cabs, we cannot detail. Tilburios seem 
the favourites this year. There are a good many good horses for each of these 
kind of gigs. There are very few good hackneys. Of hunters and racers we 
do not speak, They are the proper subjects of the Sporting Magazine. 
— 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Where would England now have been, but for the House of Peers. Where, 
if that important body had been either abolished, as they were by the political 
fanatics of the long Parliament, or merged in one assembly, as the Peers of 
France were by the Tiers Etat, or reduced by popular menaces to a state of im- 
potence, as they were in this country at the passing of the Reform Bilit Can 
there be the smallest doubt, that if either of those three events had happened 
the movement party would have usurped an irresistible sovereignty; that the 
Protestant church would have been spoliated to make way for the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy in the one island, and a clamorous Voluntary 
medley in the other ; that property of every sort would ere this have been either 
confiscated oron the bigh-road to confiscation; influence and authority of 
every kind made to flow, as in our democratic municipalities, from the lower 
classes, and been bestowed in general on the meanest and most corrupt of the 
people ; the rotation of office has perpetually brought back to the multitude 
the agreeable flattery of candidates for power, and as eternally deprived them 
of the substantial benefits of good government, by dispossessing every func- 
tionary as soon as he became quablified by experience to discharge his duties? 
These, the usual and inevitable effects of democratic ascendancy in every 
country, must have ensued here before this time, had not the House of Peers 
existed as a rallying point to the friends of order, and first by their personal in- 
fluences diffused a conviction among the middling ranks of the necessity of 
supporting them 4s an integral part of the constitution, and then by their firm 
countenance arrested the march of Revolution. 

To restrain the abuses, and check the encroachments of power, to save the 
mags of the people from oppression, to give to industry of every sort the free 
and secure enjoyment of its fruits, and to exertion in every department the 
fullest means of development, is the great object of civil government. It is by 
perpetually descanting on these popular and important themes, by professing on 
every occasion a desire for the enfranchisement and improvement of the peo- 
ple, by declaiming on every subject against the corruption or the abuses of power, 
that the democratic leaders acquire, in periods of agitation, their astonishing 
influence. It is not surprising that they do so—but when these professions 
come to be put to the test of practice,—when general enthusiasm has installed 
them in sovereignty, and by gaining the reins of power they acquire the means 
of carrying their professed designs into effect, it is speedily found all their pro- 
fessions were made for selfish purposes ; that they are impelled forward by a 
needy clamorous crowd in their rear, and that unless the measures which they 
urge upon their leaders are resisted by an adequate force in front, a com- 
plete dissolution of government, and universal spoliation of property must 


| ensue, 


No one who has contemplated the systems of efferveseence which have 
appeared amongst us for the last six years, and compared them with the politi- 
cal history of other countries which have been exposed to similar convulsions, 
can doubt that we have laboured and are still labouring, though with abated 
symptoms, under the true revolutionary fever. It is only necessary to compare 
the order-book of the House of Commons, the bills which pass the Lower 
House, with the acta of the Constituent Assembly, or the statutes of the Span- 
ish Cortes, to see that the symptoms are precisely the same. What was the 
first thing which the French Revolutionists, under the guidance of Mirabeau 
and Lafayette, did! Confiscate the property of the church “to the purposes 
of charity and veneficence ; placing the maintenance of the elergy under the 
safeguard of the honour of the French people.” What was the first thing 
which the Spanish Cortes did, under the transports of the democratie constitu- 
tion of 1812, when it was-re-established in 18221 Confiscate the property of 
the church, for the purpose of national support and instruction. What was 
the next thing which the Constituent Assembly did' Abolish the whole pri- 


trates in all the householders of the different burghs of France. What was 
the next thing which the Spanish Cortes did! Exterminate the rights of cor- 
porations, and dissolve the incorporated trades and bodies over the whole of 
Spain. Compare these, the first steps of revolution in these other countries, 
with the robbery of the Irish church, first effected by predial violence, and next 
attempted by legislative enactments, and with the effected revolution in munici- 
pal affairs in the country, and the identity of the first symptoms of the malady 
is completely established. 

The projected measures of the movement party are, if possible, still more 
clearly indicative of the rapid and now undisguieed march of the revelutionary 
fever. Mr. O'Connell now announces that ke is resolved to effect organic 
changes ; the House of Peers must be abolished, or converted into an elective 
upper chamber, chosen by a still lower class of constituents than the Com- 
mons ; the supplies are to be stopped, according to Mr. Hume's menace, if any 
resistance ia attempted by the cruwn to these measures ; and 8s the second in- 
stalment of church spoliation, half the glebe and cathedral lands are to be made 
over to the Popish clergy, and tithes every where reduced to fifty per cent on 
their present amount. Such are the measures now openly propounded by the 
ruling party in the House of Commons, no longer confined to the declamation 
of the hustings or the dreams of debating societies, but gravely proposed both 
te assembled multitudes in the open air, and in letters addreseed to the whole 
people of Great Britain, by the individual who svowedly by his sole support sus- 
tains the government in office, and who is rewarded for his revolutionary exer- 
tions in the manufacturing towns of Great Britain during an autumnal tear by 
an invitation to the Lord-Lieutenant’s table at its close. 

All this however notwithstanding, no one can doubt that the progress of re- 
volution has been, is, and to all human appearance is destined to be, very differ- 
ent in these islands from what it was in the continental states. In beth France 
and Spain the whole struggle was at first; when the government was over- 
thrown by the junction of the three orders into one chamber in France in 1789, 
and the revolt of the Spanish soldiers in the Isle of Leon in 1820, the whole 
contest was atan end, and the dominant revolutionary party went on from one 
act of legislative robbery to another, till the passions of the people were 
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theroughly excited, and the first eountry was bathed in the blood ef 1793, and 
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the second steeped in the equally infamous atrocities of the Doninoale. in the 
present time. But in this country the case has been very different. We, too, 
were overwhelmed by a sudden burst of the revolutionary tempest in 1831, 
which, excited by factious men for party purposes, and falling on an excited an‘ 
suffering people, produced the violent convulsion, during the throes of which 
the Reform act was produced. The Conservatives, albeit embracing a great 
majority of the worth and property ef the state, were su paralyzed by the vio- 
lence of the shock, 30 weakened by the divisions consequent on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and so tinged by the pseudo-liberality of the day, that they were unable 
at first to oppose any resistance to the enemy. é 
like stupor with which the announcement of the Reform bill was received by 
the friends of the constitution in the country, and the demoniac shouts from 
the revulutionary crew with which the land resounded from end to end upon so 
unlooked for and prodigal a gift of political power to the people. The virtue 
and bravery of England, however, was bowed to the earth, not destroyed; the 
strength of the fabric of society in these islands proved itself equal to a shock 
from which its warmest friends could hardly have anticipated any thing but 
ruin. Bristol had the glory of taking the lead against the revulutionary mania. 
The celebrated petition of its bankers aud merchants against the Reform Ball, 
presented in May 1831, was the first symptom of the revival of the true Eng- 
lish spirit. Edinburgh, we are proud to say, next stepped forward to the fight ; 
and the memorable meeting held within its walls in November, 1831, struck a 
note which vibrated to every British heart throughout the realm. The coura- 
geous stand made by the small minority of Conservatives inthe House of Com- 
mons during the discussions on the Reform Bill; the admirable talent they dis- 
played, the acuteness they discovered, the manly sentiments they expressed, 
roused the better part of the nation from the torpor in which it had been sunk ; 
and if they could not enable them to win the contest, at least raised the spirits 
of the friends of freedom for the fight. Next came the House of Peers; and 
the splendid eloquence of its debates, the glowing language of its orators, the 
generous devotion of its chiefs, while it confounded the revolutionists by the 
display of a talent and spirit which they little anticipated, prepared the nation 
to expect from them the heroic conduct and mingled firmness and moderation 
which their subsequent career has so amply evinced. The press, too, righting 
from the bias of five-and-twenty years, gradually resumed, at least in all the 
higher departments both of thought and periodical literature, its proper station 
asthe protector of liberty, property, and order. 
undue vanity, we may safely say that our own efforts, steadily and unceas- 
ingly directed, through all the changes and delusions of public opinion, to the 
maintenance of the same Conservative principles, were not the least powerful 
engine which appeared on the battlements to defend the ancient walls of the 
constitution. 

True, these efforts were at the time unsuccessful. True, by a combination 
of circumstances unparalleled in history, the constitution was overthrown. 
True, the consent of the Upper House was forced, not won, to the great organic 
change of 1832. True, the Conservatives were reduced toa smal! minority of 
ninety-seven on the election, conducted amidst mobs and violence, general 
transports and tricolor flags, in June 1832. All that was perfectly true: but it 
is in periods of adversity that the enduring fortitude, the high resolves, the 


patriotic resolutions are formed which, in nations equally as individuals, produce | 


in the end their appropriate fruit of subsequent glory and triumph. A nation is 
never destroyed so long as the spirit of its inhabitants is unbroken. No organic 
changes, how great soever, are irremediable, as long as the resolution survives 
to combat the spirits of evil by all the means which the constitution has stil] 
left to its subjects. 

Since the passing of the Reform Bill, and consequent installation of a move- 
ment ministry in power, the spirit of the nation has been flowing steadily in a 
Conservative direction. This is so obvious as to require no illustration The 
growth of the Conservative party in the House of Commons from 100 to 300 mem- 
bers ; the results of all the last contested elections ; the steady increase and 
powerful operation of Conservative Associations; the courageous and indepen- 
dent declaration of Conservative opinions now, in all places and im all situations, 
these are so many symptoms of the vast change come over the spirit of the na- 
tion within the six last years, when, to superficial observers, to whom coming 
events cast no shadows before, nothing was apparent but the ascendent of de- 
mocracy in the political heavens. On this subject we gladly avail ourselves of 
the excellent observations of Mr. Osler, the worthy historian of Lord Ex- 
mouth, in his late pamphlet on the Church and Dissent. 

‘* What a change in public feeling since five short years. Then, it was al- 
most rashness to avow Conservative principles: now, we are surprised when we 
meeta man of edueation who disputes thém. Then, and for time immemurial, 
young men were almost universaliy Liberal; now, they are zealously Conserva- 
tive. 


tremble to attack her. Then, the Church in Jreland, upon which, under God, 


we must chiefly rely to extirpate Popery, was ignorantly deemed an enormous | 


sinecure; butthe attempt to destrey her, that Popery might be established on 
her ruins, has displayed her true character, invested her with the glory of a 
Christian martyr, and covered her persecutors with confusion. Then, Popery 


offered itself as alamb, and we were assured that all its recorded atrocities | 


were the crimes of former ages; but as it felt its strength, it began to speak as 
a dragon, proving, by perjury in Parliament, and by persecution and blood in 
Ireland, that its character is unchanged and unchangeable. Then there was a 
confusion of parties, while large classes of the friends of the constitution had 


objects, which the Destructives were willing to take in their way; now the | 
| lessons of virtue, and the dictates of wisdom are not wholly extinct; if the 


question is brought to one simple alternative—the Protestant Church or Popery ; 
the Englieh Constitution or a Republic! a question which allows no room for 
neutrality, compromise, or indecision By our triumph we shall save the 
country ; she must perish if we fall.” 

This steady and progressive reflux of the nation to Conservative principles, 
immediately after so great an organic change, is so remarkable, and so entirely 
at variance with that pretended necessary and inevitable tendency towards evil 
which the infidel fatalists of France set up as the excuse for the unparalleled 
atrocities of their favourite democratic leaders, that it merits the most serious 
consideration. 
vacillating ; they have not shot up, like democratic enthusiasm, at once to vigour 
and maturity, but slow, steady, and undeviating ; like the successive additions to 
the oaks of the forest, each successive year has added new converts to the 
cause; each successive wave of youth a fresh increment to the vast and grow- 
ing alliance 
producing this growing alteration than experience, disappointed hopes, and 
practical evils. 
practice ; the actwal trial of the boasted virtue of the democratic leaders: the 
experiment made of their political noetrums on the shipping interest, the Irish 
clergy, and the English poor, which have mainly contributed to the effect. 
Hardly had the piteous tale of Irish suffering ceased to resound through the 
land ; hardly had the magnificent charity of Englane relieved the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland from the grinding misery to which they had been reduced by 
the atrucious e¢ombination of the Catholic allies of Government, when a new 
and still more piercing cry arose from the English work houses. Striking right 
and left at the most useful or defenceless classes in the communily, these tyran- 
nical regenerators of the empire with one hand reduced the Irish clergy to uiter 


destitution, and with the other produced the most grinding misery to the Eng- | 


lish poor. Separating the parent from the child, the husband from the wife, 


denying all relief to the poor unlessthey consented to be shut up in vast prisons, | 


and undergo the punishment of crime, debarring the victims of sickness or mis- 
fortune from the comforts even of spiritual consolation by attending their 
parish churches on Sunday, and throwing upon the victims of seduction and pru- 
fligacy the exclusive load of maintaining their offspring. Nor were their efforts 
less vigorously directed to fasten the chains of slavery on the infant innocents 
of the realm. By their influence a bill was carried, by a majority of fo, in the 
last session of Parliament, for repealing the laws which the humanity of Mr 
Sadler, Lord Ashley, and the Conservatives had procured for the protection of 
infant children in the factories, and nothing but the certainty that the inhuman 
measure could never pass the House of Peers prevented the influence of Go 
vernment from foreing it into a law. 


jority of the middling classes; and by stripping liberalism of all its borrowed 
and fictitious lustre, and exhibiting the interior of the whited sepulchre in all its 
native deformity, prepared the nation gradually to return to Conservative prin- 
ciples. 

Great also has been the benefit conferred upon the cause of the Consti- 
tution by the English Corporate Reform The results of this measure even, 
so far as they have hitherto developed themselves, afford a striking illustration 
of the limited extent to which human sagacity can foresee the real and final 
result of political changes) We all recollect the exultation which the Liberal 
press manifested at the result of the municipal elections, and how rapidly, in 
the tumult of success, they let fall the mask they had hitherio worn, of that 
change having been brought about for the purpose of local good government, 
without any reference to political purpose: They openly proclaimed that their 
object, from the beginning, had been to double their political power by gaining 
all the corporate funds and influence to their side, and that they had succeeded 


In completely effecting that object. Doubtless they did acquire a great acces- 


Every one recollects the death- | 


Aud without indulging in | 


Then, the Church seemed at the mercy of her enemies; now, they | 


The growth of Conservative opinions has not been rapid or | 


Speculation, enthusiasm, theoretical views have had Jess share in 


It is the reduction of the visions of social improvement into | 


' 


: It is these deeds, so i]! corresponding with | 
their words, which have wrought the real change in the opinion of the great ma- | 


| stored by the violence and ambition of the Popish demagogues 


| France and Spain during their revolutionary convulsions,is the continued residence 


cious and selfish system of local legislation which they every where set on 
foot; the grasping at every situation of emolument which was within their 
reach; the invariable conferring of them on the most violent and democratic 
of their party; the exclusion of worth, talent, or respectability from every 
office of trast or importance, if not recommended by the sine qua nun of de- 
mocratic activity and factious zeal; the prostitution even of the bench 
of justice to such unworthy purposes, speedily produced an impression 
more powerful than reasoning could have effected. The moderate, the 
worthy, the upright of the Liberal side, are insensibly driven into an alliance 
with the Conservative party, to avoid the effect of such a hideous inroad 
| of local oppression; and out of the first great internal triumph of the de- 
mocratic party are derived the means of ultimately subverting their ascendancy. 
Attend to the working of the reform town-council in Leicester as a specimen of 
the general working of the system in England, as detailed in the late admirable 
report to the Conservative Association of that place. 

** Since the first establishment of this society there has been a material change 
in the situation and prospects of the country; they wish not to cuuceal, that 
the recent changes in the parliamentary and municipal elections have, by 
the introduction of a new constituency, added materially to the strength and 
influence of the revolutionary party, who now make no secret of their destructive 
projects. The whole influence of government is in their hands ; every situation 
of trust or honour is monopolized by their dependents ; and the continual agita- 
tion of the passions of the multitude by means of the almost incessant excite- 
ment of parliamentary, municipal, and parochial elections, is not the least of 
the evils consequent on those changes ; these considerations seem to your com- 
mittee to demand, not only increased energies from every friend of his 
country, but a judicious and vigorous direction of them. With respect 
to the former, your committee have not, for a moment, doubted that the 
resources of the country would rise with its necessities; and they have 
now the high satisfaction of announcing that almost every Conservative of 
weight and influence in this town and neighbourhood has come forward to 
join and strengthen this society. Your committee now confidently anti- 
| cipate that its resources, if wisely directed, will be sufficient to enable this 
| ancient borough to sustain her accustomed part in baffling the aims of faction, 
and in assisting to secure the great objects of constitutional association—the 
| enjoyment of civil and religious liberty.” 

This is just as it should be: and this example, if generally followed, will 
render the corporate reform of the Whig Radicals the source of their ultimate 
ruin. Strong as the tewn councils are in the possession of funds and faction, 
both of which they will unsparingly devote to tbe purposes of democratic cor- 
| ruption, they are by no means equal, generally speaking, to a combination of all 
the worth and property of the kingdom. The effect of all great political changes 
will be found to depend on a simple principle applicable to the subject, of such 
general notoriety as to have passed in private life into a proverb. ‘* Set a beg- 
gar on horseback, and he will ride him to the devil,” is the homely enunciation 
of the principle applied to individuals, on which all real Conservative reaction 
in political societies, in every age of the world, has been founded, and which is 
destined in this country, soener or later, with more or less distress, vexation, 
and suffering to the community, to correct all the liberal delusions which have 
been diffused fur the last twenty years. 

But in the midst of all the cheering hopes arising from these favourable 
symptoms in the times, it is of the highest importance to attend to the circum- 
stances on which our hopes of a favourable result to the present struggle from 
these growing changes of public opinion can alone be founded. For in all ages 
and countries of the world a reaction against democratic principles has ensued 
in every old state as soon as they had for a few years been brought into actual 
practice; and the severest and most immovable despotisms which ever have 
oppressed mankind have been founded on the magnitude and tehemence of this 
}reaction. But, generally speaking, it is only after having descended into the 
| gulf of revolutionary suffering, that this signal change has taken place ; and 
‘the sword of a Casar, a Cromwell, a Robespierre, a Napoleon, or a Louis- 

Philippe was required to correct the fatal poison of democratic principles. 
What is it then which authorizes us to hope that we are to form an exception 
to the general rule, and that, for the first time in the annals of mankind, a 
nation generally embued with revolutionary passions is to return to a rational 
and healthful sucial state, without running the usual course of discord, blood- 
' shed, and suffering?! Here too it will be found that a principle of the simplest 








| and most familiar kind in private life lies at the root of the difference ; and that 
| it is accurding as the seeds of evil can or cannot be successfully combated by 


the principles of virtue in our social condition, that we are to resolve the ques- 
tion, whether the equilibrium of society is to be restored by a gradual righting 
of the pyramid, or a sudden convulsion which is to overwhelm us all in its 
ruins. 

Revolutionary passions are to nations precisely what unruly desires are to 
individuals ; the career of successful democracy is exactly similar to the fever- 
ish career of the rake or the libertine—of both, while rioting in the embraces 


| of harlots, and revelling in the orgies of intemperance, we may predict, with 


unerring certainty, that they will erelong be feeding swine in a foreign land. 
But to both the means of combating the principles of evil within their bosom 
are given; and their course is not irrevocably settled to. suffering till many op- 
portunities of amendment have been thrown away.. It is in the strength of the 
counteracting principles, in communities as well as single men, that we are to 
look for a solution of the question, whether the unruly passions are to be re- 
strained by wisdom, or burnt out by suffering. If the feeling of religion, the 


prodigal pauses on the threshold of his career, and a struggle ensues in his mind 
when the consequences of his extravagance begin to develope themselves ; if, 


| in short, he turns from the wickedness of his ways, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he may yet save his soul alive. 


But if he is callous to all 
these feelings, and deaf to all these suggestions—if he mistake licentiousness 
for liberty, and dissolution of restraint for the energies of freedom—if religion 
is forgotten, and duty abandoned, and the gratification of desire alone made the 
object of existence—the evil days assuredly will come, and an awful reckoning 
await him or his children. 

In considering our present position and prospects, it is of the highest im- 
portance that the real cause of the obvious difference between the strength of 
the resistance to the principles of evil which has been offered in this country, 


|and that which was presented in the continental states should be distinctly 


understood, and the nation should acquire a distinct perception of the 
causes which have hitherto saved it from the worst and inost irreparable con- 
sequence of revolutionary innovation, lest, from a blind feeling of security, we 
should part with ouronly meane of safety ; and from being deluded by the belief 
that we are altogether beyond the reach of disaster, precipitate ourselves head- 
long down the gulf 

The first and most important circumstance which distinguishes and has through- 
out distinguished the present struggles, both from the convulsions in the time of 
Charles I. and the instant ruin of the French Revolution, is the general influence 
of Christian principles, and the tardy but now powerful enlistment of Reticion 
on the side of order. Experience in every age has proved that such is the vi- 
rulence and poison of the revolutionary passion, that no antidote to the evil ade- 
quate to the contest can be ielied on but the influenceof religion. It is this 
great principle which is the real antagonist of unruly desires in nations as in 
individuals; St. Michael, and St. Michael alone, is capable of chaining the de- 
mon. England was subverted in 1648, because these antagonist forces were 
brought for a time to draw in the same direction ; France'was precipitated into 
the horrors of 1793, because the irreligious spirit of the age rendered nugatory 
in all but La Vendée the great counterpoise to the principle of evil. England 
was again brought to the brink of ruin in 1832, because the fatal heart-burnings 
consequent on Catholic emancipation had paralyzed the whole Protestant 
strength of the realm. But the wisdum of Providence often makes circum- 
stances seeming y the most disastrous the means of extricating both societies 
and individua!s from dangers and difficulties, to all human appearance insur- 
mountable. In the insolence consequent on Catholic triumph—in the open an- 
nouncement of the objects of Popish ambition—in the virulencé ahd anjmosity 
of the Romish priesthood and their nominees in the British Parliament is to be 
found the cause of the general resurrection of the religious spiritof the nation 
All true friends of the church—all genuine Protestants in the ranks of the Dis- 
senters—all Christians in sincerity and truth, have now combined with the 
friends of the monarchy in combating the efforts of the coalition of Papists and 
| infidels who have united for the destruction uf the Protestant establishment. 
| Insensibly the contest has assumed a religious character. Whig and Tory, 
Reformer and Anti-reformer, are becoming merged in the one grand distinction 
of Popish and Protestant. Matters are coming back to the issue between Rome 
and England as in 1642; the train is preparing for a repetition of the unani- 
| mous Protestant effort of 1688. The bridge of union between the higher and 
the lower orders of England, cut away bythe Relief Bill of 1829, has been re- 
O'Connell 
confesses that the majority of England—of England so recently convulsed with 
Reform transports, is againat him! 

The next circumstance which essentially distinguishes, and has throughout the 
whole struggle distinguished the British Empire from the adjoining states of 


sion of influence ; but in that very triumph were involved the seeds of their | of the holders of property in the country, and the courageous stand which they 
ultimate discomfiture Bring demoeratic principles to the test of experience ; | have made against the efforts of the democratic faction. It is here that the 
that is the true and the only antidote tu the evil. Inthe English burghs this | strength of a free constitution is to be found; it is in this difference that the 
test has already been applied ; the reform town co incils, elected by the two- | essential distinction between revolutions when falling on a despotic state and a 
pounders, have been ne irly @ year in possession of power, and thousands, who | constitutional monarchy lies. The higher ranks in the former situation are un 
before were sincere friends of liberal principles, have been wakened to a sense accustomed to combine together for their mutual defence—they are ignorant of 


f the ruinous effects of sucha systein, even in local governments. The rapa- the strength of voluntary associations—they are trained to obey authority, and 





—_———— 
ignorant of the mode of resisting it when wielded by a faction hostile to them- 
selves. But in a state long blessed with the enjoyments of freedom—among a 
people who for generations have been habituated to its exercise, the case ig 
widely different. They do not give way at the first shock—they do not aban- 
don all for ‘ost when an organic change has been effected. The effect of such 
conduct upon the ultimate issue of the cuntest is prodigious. The efforts of 
the populace, powerful and often irresistible in moments of effervescence, are 
not to be relied on for a long-continued contest. Political, like every other 
passion, wears itself out in process of time; it is the durable strength of pro- 
perty and virtue which alone can be trusted to for a pwtracted struggle. In 
France, upon the breaking out of the first revolution, the nobles and landholders, 
to the number of above eighty thousand, emigrated, and sought in foreign and 
hostile lands the means of regaining at the sword's point their influence and 
possessions ; the strength of the natior disappeared during the contest, and the 
King, with a rebellious army and an insurgent capital, was left alone in the 
hands of his enemies. But in England, notwithstanding the great convulsion 
of 1832, and the flames of Bristol and Nottingham, not one landholder has 
emigrated. ‘Through prosperity and adversity, through evii report and good re- 
port, the property, education, and talent of England have remained at home 
confronting the danger, It is by such conduct that a nation is saved: it is by 
the display of such civil virtues that it is worthy of beng saved. It is in this 
constant residence of the better and more worthy part of the nation throughout 
the whole crisis; in the demonstration which their talents have afforded of 
their capacity, in the triumphant refutation which their virtues have afforded of 
the calumnies of their enemies, that the vital distinction between our convul- 
sions, and the disasters of France is to found. Can there be the slightest 
doubt that if the eighty thousand emigrants, who deserted France in 1791, and 
for the most part placed the ma.e members of their families in the ranks of its 
enemies, had remained at home, boldly confronted the danger, put themselves 
at the head of the heroes of La Vendée and the citizens of Lyons, and served 
as a rallying point to the friends of order all over the country, the unspeakable 
horrors of tte Revolution would have been prevented ; and instead of now 
groaning under an enslaving police, and burdensome military ¢ esputism, France, 
with its free energies developed but not destroyed during the struggle, would 
have been enjoying peace, security, and freedom, under the steady sway of a 
tempered constitutional monarchy !—[ Remainder next week. ] 


—— 
RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Barrymore and Astley'’s Actors.—When Barrymore took the management of 
the Amphitheatre he made an attempt to improve the style of drama usually ex- 
hibited. Inthe opening melo-drama an old peasant accuses the hero of the 
piece of divers murders, abductions, &c.; the prince demands what proof he 
can adduce that these murders have been committed : on which another pea- 
sant, rushing on at the bridge, in the centre, displays a blood-stained scarf, and 
cries ** Behold a specimen!” Barrymore, a stranger to the older members of 
the company, cast this toa Mr. C , a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, 
and more celebrated as an equestrian ths;, 2m actor. Mr. C , bent on pro- 
ducing an effect, rushed at the important moment into the centre of the bridge, 
disposed bimse!f and the scarf into an interesting tableau, and shouted, in a 
tone that did honour to Houndsditch, * Behoult a speermint!"’ A scream of 
laughter from the audience nearly annihilated the drama; and the manager, 
who quietly demanded if the gentleman was always as clever, and being re- 
plied to in the affirmative, cast the part to another ; this so irritated the son of 
Israel, that he harangued his compatriots in the dressing-room thus : ** See 
now, my tears, vat a rascal dis Birrymore is; look at him vat he’s done; he’s 
no manager, he's took and taken me out of de part ven I used to make the house 
ring again.” 

Young Grimaldi and T. Dibdin.—The late young Grimaldi boasted a verna- 
cular peculiarly his own. If he had had a companion to cope with him, in six 
weeks they would have forgotten the English language, and framed an entirely 
new tongue. He (Grimaldi) never used any phrase recognized by society . for 
example, Mr. T. Dibdin, during the frequent illness of Mr. Grimaldi senior, one 
day asked the son very earnestly after his father. *‘‘ Oh! the old buffer’s as 
stiff as pitch,” said the young clown. ‘ Good God, Sir,” said Dibdin, * you 
don’t,—you cannot mean to say he isno more!” ‘No more !” said Grimaldi, 
**he’s more than you are, he’s all drawn up of aheap.” ‘Am to infer that 
he is better ?’”’ * Why, don’t I tell you so !—he’s as right asa trivet.” ‘ Shall 
we have the pleasure of seeing him this evening?’ ‘*’Course you will,” re- 
plied Joe, ** he’s coming at darkey just to see the beauty of things.” [It may 
be necessary to say that Mr. Grimaldi meant to imply that his father had thrown 
aside his crutches, could stand upright, (‘all of a heap,”) and was coming that 
night to witness the performances } 


L , when at Cambridge, was alike remarkable for his enormous obesity 
and his exceeding dulness; an acquaintance impugning L *s scholarship, 
Cooke defended it ;—‘I have no doubt he’s a capital classic,” said Tom, * for 
I’m told he was reckoned the greatest sizar in the college.” 

Once, whilst at Plymouth, a very juvenile midshipman, flourishing his dirk, 
swaggered into the theatre. ‘*My dear Sir,’ said Liston to the door-keeper, 
‘* why don’t you attend to the announcement at the bottom of your bills,— 
Children in arms not admitted ?” 

Liston asked Mathews to play for his benefit; the latter excused himself, as 
he had to act elsewhere. ‘‘I would if I could,” said the mimic, *‘ but I can’t 
split myself in balf.”” ** Umph! I don’t know that,” said Liston; ‘I have of- 
ten seen you play in two pieces!” 

A pertinent Query.—Mrs..W——, notwithstanding her professional powers, 
displays so little knowledge on general subjects as to have obtained the sobri- 
quet of the ‘inspired simpleton,”’ She had the misfortune to meet an acci- 
dent in travelling which accelerated her accouchement, and she became the mo- 
ther of a seven-months’ child. She was weeping, and exclaiming that the in- 
fant would not live, when Mr. W consoled her by assuring her that his own 
grandfather was a seven-months’ child. ‘ Very likely, my dear,” said the 
weeping beauty ; * but did he live ?"” 

Richardson the Showman.—This person, who is the last of the real race of 
itinerant dramatic showmen, ainassed a fortune by unwearied industry ; for up- 
wards of forty years he has reigned supreme in Smithfield and other fairs. It 
happened some years since, at the time of the fair at St. Alban’s, that a dread- 
ful tire occurred ; Richardson and his company did their utmost to extinguish it, 
and their services were considered valuable. Some time afterwards a subscrip- 
tion was raised for the uninsured sufferers ; a plain-looking man, in a rusty 
black coat, red waistcoat, corduroy inexpressibles, and worsted stockings, en- 
tered the committee-room and gave in his subscription, £100. ‘ What name 
shall we say, Sir?” asked the astonished clerk. ‘* Richardson, the penny show- 
man,” was the prond reply. : 

This gentleman's acquaintance with Johnson and Boyer is very limited. 
Whilst in St. Alban’s (where, in consequence of his liberality, he received a 
perpetual permission to act plays during and three days after the fair) some la- 
dies came to take places, and the younger ones asked him if the pieces were 
interesting, and more especially if love were the theme—* Oh! all about that, 
Miss,” replied Richardson ; “for you see, the first piece is ‘ Lovers’ Wows,’ 
and the second un is * Rondy-wows.’” 

Temperance Club.—Between forty and fifty years since a club met in Dublin, 
and restricted the entertainment to biscuits and water. Daly, the manager, was 
a member of this community, in which were enroiled most of the influential 
persons of thatcity. It will be asked what was the purpose of this extraordi- 
nary meeting !—gambling ! 

















Miss Cubitt.—When a certain low comedian came to Drury with his arm in 
a sling, this lady was very importunate tou know what accident had occurred to 
him ; he declined explaining, but satisfied the lady’s curiosity by telling her that 
he had been a little in the sun (2. ¢. inebriated) and was thrown from his horse. 
**Ah! poor fellow,” said Miss Cubitt, most pathetically, ‘just as dear Tom 
Moore describes it— 

‘And in a sunny bour fell off, 
Like ships which have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was ali tranquillity.” 

Charles Bannister.— Bannister and a military friend were regaling at “ Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s Head,”’ and the conversation turned upon the hero whose 
name had been given to the tavern; he had just fallen at Aboukir, and it was 
the fashion for every one to relate some personal anecdote of him. The mili- 
tary gentleman did so, but Bannister denied the correctness of one or two of his 
assertions. ** Zounds,” said the soldier, ‘*I ought to know; I have served with 
the man, and have known Abercromby ever since he was a lieutenant.” ‘“ And 
what of that,”’ said Charles, coolly, ““when I have known him ever since he 
was an inn-sign?” 

Holman’s Phacton.—Holman affected fashionable life, and was wont to an- 
noy his less ambitious brethren by talking of ‘* his curricie,” and * his party”’ 
when the Duke of and the Marchioness of -—— honoured him with their 





presence. Charley Bannister, who was nothing if not critical, met Holman 
one day driving in Piccadilly; the latter offered Bannister a seat—he ac- 
cepted it. They drove silently for some time ; at last Holman, who had anti- 


cipated a compliment upon the * turn-out,” could endure it no longer, and said, 
** Well, Charles, what do you think of my phaeton?” “I think,” said Bannis- 
ter, ‘the carriage is properly called Phaeton, for I see one of the steeds isa 
roarer (Aurora).”’ 

Translators extraordinary.—In certain clubs it has been found useful to check 
the inclination of classical quotation by introducing a translator. When any 
gentleman indulges in Horatian or Virgilian rhapsodies, a cry of ** Translator !’ 
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brings that functionary to the rescue ; his duty being to paraphrase the meaning, 
if possible, but at the same time invest it with some ridiculous association. A 
few examples of this sort of humour may be given. Mr. P—il B——d, at pre- 
sent the Translator of a certain society, not learnedly respecting an omnibus. 
« Translator,” said the president very gravely, ‘what is the English for omni- 
bus?” ‘* Shillibeer!”? replied B . Another translator was called on to ex- 
plain. 





“De mortuas nil nisi bonum,” 
“Jt is the watehword of the resurrection-men,” he answered—“ when dead, 
how nicely we'll bone ’em!”’ (i. ¢. steal them). 

A certain musician having been seen flirting with a fair one-at the box door of 
Drury, was charged, on entering; the clyb, with iAconsistengy towards the fair 
proprietor of his heart and hand.} * ‘: he exclaimed, * je suis fidele.”’ The 
translator was instantly ealled Dn, o rendered it thus—* J am a fiddler.” 






We need sgarcely add thacerth pe in question is celebrated on that in- 
strument. 
The co ion turning bn speakgr who, at # public meeting, had notes 


handed up t@4lim, from which hints*he spoke,” gentleman, adverting to it, 
used the ph of , 
$etadia 


ip arena ¥ 


« Translat@}”’ sounded on all sides, Wen the ingenious gentleman explained 
that it aro m the destruction of, oman by a Roman, who devoured her, 
and then dgflared he was “ glad he ate heg in the arena.” 

Talking Uf antedeluvian and pre-Adag@it@relics, the Megatperiam was ‘named. 
Some had néver heard of the animal, a enied iy existence. ‘* Translator.” 
cried the pigsident, ‘* what apimals existed before Adain's time!” * Nothing 
but one ch os (chaos),”’ said the erudite officer. Nor was this the only use 


made of thi$ word ; for in alearned dispute as to Bryant’s denial of Troy and 
its siege, the translator was called ongo name the earliest conflict on record. 
‘+ That inghe time of chaos,” he replied, ** when nihil fit.”’ 

Gri : and Ducrow —M. bucrond sen. was rather harsh to his offspring ; 
old Grim@di entered one mgrning an@#found the equestrian belabouring little 
Andrew (the present M. Ducfow) unmercifully. Grimaldi humanely interfered, 
and upbraigéd the father, wpo defendéd himselé. by saying that youth must be 
early tra@Pd in the way it should go—*it,was best to make an impression when 
the wax soft.” ‘Aye,” said Grimgidi, ‘* but that don’t hold here, for the 
whacks wef not soft” : 

“Jew vis. es is not the badge of his tribe, and onal 







formed no pay of is chargeter ; he had a sort’ of celebrity for non§payment. 
One of hig ergditorg thinking to shame him out of the money he owed, stood 
up in the 7 of dier’s Wells, and said, ** Mr. Davis, I said I would expose 
you ; you owe me @venteeh and sixpéhce.” ** So I do,” said Davis, perfectly 
ng to tte foot-lights, , 


“oblige me with half-a-crown, and it 
We need not add that the creditor took nothing by 


coolly, and adva 
will make an even 
his motion. ( o 
A Broad Hint.—When thg cqse of Chambers, in connection with the Opera 
House, was brougty before Brougham, the Court was crowded with thea- 
trical persons, mang of wht ere sfovasio The hum of conversation se- 


und.” 


riously interrupted Zhe businessf Hisf[.ordship complained of it once or twice,’ 
and at last said to @e usher¥#If thi# noise does not cease, I shall be obliged 


to speak to your s@ceSsor.”’ The silence the next moment was awful. 


. —» és 
’ PTHE 4TOMB OF JULIET. 


The masyffly and never-fdiling pen of Mr. E. L. Bulwer thus describes 
Juliet’s Tomb in Verona :— * 

‘But I assure you, sir,” said the cicerone, ‘ that there is nothing to see 
in it.” 

‘* More than in all Verona.” 

The cicerone shrugged her shoulders and we continued our way. 

There is no town in Italy more interesting in its appearance than Verona. A 
quiet and venerable melancholy broods over its streets and houses. Its archi- 
tecture of all forms; its peculiar casements and baiconies ; the half Gothic, 
half classic, stamp of its antiquity, have to my eyes, an inexpressible charm 
I thought to recognize something Shakspearian in the aspect of the place ; it ac- 
cords well with the memories with which Shakspeare has associated its reverent 
name ; and I own that | trod its motley streets with less respect for its history 
than for its immortal legend :—for was it not here that the gay Mercutio and 
the haughty Tybalt ran their brief career’—along these very streets went the 
masked troop, with their torch-bearers and merry music, on the night that 
Romeo made himself a guest in the halls of Capulet, and won the heart of the 
impassioned Juliet! the Gothic lattice, the frequent balcony, the garden seen 
through the iron gates that close vonder ancient court, do they not all breathe 
of Romeo—of Shakspeare—of Romance t—of that romance which is steeped 

in the colours of so passionate, so intoxicating a love, that inorder even to com- 
prehend it, we must lift ourselves out of our common and worldly nature—we 
must rise from what our youth has been made by the arid cares and calculating 
schemes of life—we must shut ourselves up, as it were, in a chamber of sweet 
dreams, from which all realities must be rigidly excluded—we must call back to 
the heart, to the sense, to the whole frame, its first youth—we must feel the 
blood pass through the veins as an elixir, and imagine that we are yet in that 
first era of the world when (according to the Grecian superstition) Love was the 
only deity that existed, and his breath was the religion of creation. Then, and 
then only can we acknowledge that the legend of Romeo and Juliet does not 
pass the limits of nature. For the great characteristic of their love is youth— 
the sparkling and divine freshness of first years :—its luxuriant imagination— 
its suddenness and yet its depth—the conceits and fantasies which find common 
language too tame, and wander into sweet extravagance from the very truth of 
the passion,—all this belongs but to the flash and May of life, the beauty of our 
years—the sunny surface of the golden well. You see at once the younguess 
of that love if you can compare it with the love of Antony and Cleopatra in 
another and no less wonderful tragedy of the great master. ‘The love, in either, 
passes the level of human emotions—it is the love of warmer hearts, and 
stronger natures, than the worldknows. But the oneis the love that demands 
luxury and pomp ; it dispenses with glory, but not with magnificence ; it lies 
‘Ip a pavilion, cloth of gold, of tissue, 
O’erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork nature.” 

Take away the majesty from that love, and it sinks into the gross passion of a 

hoary dotard and an old coquette But every thing about the love of Juliet is 
young, pure even in its passion ; it dees not lose worlds, but it can dispense 
with the world itself; it asks no purple canopies, no regal feasts ; its wine Is 
rich enough without dissolving pearls in its sparkling freshness ;—it is precise- 
ly that which belongs to the oeautiful inexperience of the passionate girl ;—it 
is the incarnation of passion, solely because it is the incarnation of youth — 
And there, in that barn belonging to the convent of the Franciscans, the very 
cynvent of the good old friar of the tale—no roof above—the damp mould 
below—the broken, oblong sepulchre itself half filled with green water, Is the 
tomb of this being, made as familiar to us by genius, as if she had really moved 
and lived before us—as if we had gazed upon her in the revel, and listened to 
her voice from the moonlit balcony. Nothing can equal the sadness and gloom 
of the spot. Ou the walls yet remain two old and faded frescos on the religious 
subjects favoured by Italian art: morning and night the dews fall through the 
roofless hovel, and the melancholy stars gleam on the tomb whence the very 
dust is gone! Itis not even the grandeur of desolation—no splendid sepulchre 
—no cathedral aisle—no high-arched roof impresses you with awe. A heap o! 
faggots, piled carelessly at one end of the outhouse, proves the little veneration 
in which the place is held; the spot is desecrated; the old tomb, with its pil- 
low of stone, is but a broken cistern to the eyes of the brethren of the con- 
vent! The character of the place is drear, unsanctifying, slovenly discomfort ! 
Beautiful daughter of the Capulet! none care for thee, thy love, or thy memo 
ries, save the strangers from the Far Isle, whom a northern minstrel hath taught 
to weep forthee! It is this peculiar dreariness, this want of harmony between 
the spot and the associations, which makes the scene so impressive The 
eager, tender, ardent Juliet—every thought a passion—the very Hebe of Ro- 
mance, never fated to be old; and this damp unregarded hovel, strewed with 
vile lumber, and profaned to all uses! What a contrast !—what a moral of 
human affections. Had it been a green spot in some quiet valley, with the 
holiness of Nature to watch over it, the tomb would have impressed us with 
sweet, not sorrowful associations. We should have felt the soft steps of the 
appropriate spirit of the place, and dreamed back the dreams of poetry, as at 
Arqua, or in the grotto of Egeria. But there is no poetry here! all is stern 
and real; the loveliest vision of Shakspeare surrounded by the hardest scenes 
of Crabbe! And afarin the city rise the gorgeous tombs of the Scaligers, the 
family of that Duke of Verona who is but a pageant, a thing of foil and glitter, 
in the machinery of that enchanting tale! Ten thousand florins of gold had 
one of these haughty princes consumed, in order to eclipse, in his own, the 
magnificence of the tombs of his predecessors. Fretted a.d arched in all the 
elaborate tracery of the fourteenth century, those feudal tombs make yet the 
pride and boast of Verona ;—and to Juliet, worth, to the place, all the Dukes 
that ever strutted their hour upon the stage, this grey stone, and this mouldering 
barn! It is as if to avenge the slight upon her beautiful memory, that we yawn 
as we gaze upon the tombs of power, and fee] so deep a sympathy with this 
poor monument of love ! 

The old woman that showed the place had something in her of the pictur- 
esque ;—aged, and wrinkled, and hideous ;—with her hard hand impatiently 
stretched out for the petty coin which was to pay for admission to the spot ;— 
she suited well with all the rest! She increased the pathos that belongs to the 
deserted sanctuary. How little could she feel that nothing in Verona was so 










precious to the “* Zingaro” as the miserable hovel !—* And if it should not 
Juliet’s tomb, after all !”’ Out, scaptic! The tradition goes far back. The 
dull Veronese themselves do not question it ! Why should we? We all bear 
about us the prototype of that scene. That which made the passion and the 
glory of our youth, the Juliet of the heart, when once it has died and left us, 
lies not its tomb within us, forgotten and unregarded,—surrounded by the 
lumber of base cares, polluted by stange and indifferent passers by (tke wishes 
and desires of more vulgar life), unheeded, unremembered,—the sole monu- 
ment which sanctifies the rude and commonplace abode in which it moulders 
silently away !—Heath's Book of Beauty. 


—= 
COMMERCE WITH AMERICA---RAIL ROADS IN 
Awe IRELAND. 

The issuing of a royal commission “for considering and reporting upon a 
general system of railways in Ireland,” will be read with much gratification by 
our readers. We receive it as.an earnest—may our hopes not be delusive !— 
that something is aboat to be done for that unhappy country; that the reign of 
mere profession is past ; and that, at length, when the heart has been sickened 
by disappointment, we shall, in heu of such professions, have deeds, indicative 
of the interest which ministers and the legislature take in behalf of a suffering 
nation. We are also glad to perobive that the members of the commission are 
equal to the duties they have undertaken to discharge ; nor shall we be so un- 
grateful as to inquire whether their appointment has been the consequence of 
their-qualifications, or of the political opinions they are known to hold. 

That if Ireland is to flourish, means must be adopted for securing her inter- 
nal communications, has long been acknowledged. At present, much of her 
ample produce is lust to the empire, because the expense of transit would ex- 
ceed the amount of sale. But if that expense were so far diminished as to 
afford the certainty of remuneration for the outlay of capital, the produce in 
question would be increased tenfold. Iv the secluded districts of the island, 
which have neither railroads nor canals communicating with the great-market 
towns, what inducement is there for the cultivation of the ground! what for 
the amelioration of the peasant’s lot! The Irish landowners are not so blind 
togheir own interests as 10 remain inactive merely because they prefer inacti- 
vity to exertion. Show them that their money, their time, their enterprise, will 
mggt with a corresponding reward, and we shall find them’ as diligent as any 

ple in Europe. Open a communication between their estates and the great 
sef#* ports, and we shall soon perceive that marshes have been transformed into 
fertile measdows, that gloomy heagh has been replaced by smiling corn. As a 
natural consequence, the peasantry, being allured to industry by the prospect of 
good wages, will have no leisure and no inclination for the idle, mischievous 
habits in which they have so long indulged. ‘These habits, indeed, are the 
necessary results of their social condition. To be wretched, and to know 
that this wearchedne§s is irremediable, is fatal to all industry, to all virtue—the 
feeling must end in depperation. Hence the true secret of the disturbances, 
the depredations, the murders, that have rendered Ireland super-eminent in 
the annals of crime. 

But the advantsge of establishing a continuous line of communication be- 
tween the western and eastern coasts, would be felt as much by the English 
public as by the landowners and peasantry of Ireland. So great would be the 
increase of agricultural produce—especially of corn—that we should no longer 
depehd on the continental markets. Nor do we doubt that the English con- 
sumer would benefit even as to price: as the produce became more abundant, it 
must necessarily decrease in value. And we muet not omit another advantage 
—the certainty that a considerable portion would be exchanged,not for money, 
but for British manufactures. A greater still would be the kindly feelings gene- 
rated by this closer connexion, by this reciprocity of interest. 

But even yet we have not alluded to all the advantages that would inevitably 

arise from the proposed medium of inter-communication. If railroads were 
opened between the western and eastern coasts of the island, our intercourse 
with the United States of America would be more frequent, because more ex- 
peditious, and less expensive. The voyage from Bristol, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow would be diminished one-half. If ports were constructed on the western 
coast, and steambvats sent to ply between them and the ports of North Ameri- 
ca, the transit of goods and passengers from Liverpool to New York would be 
effected in a single fortnight. 
This is indeed a subject on which it behoves every Englishman no less than 
every Irishman to reflect. So many are the advantages it involves, that it must 
and will force itself on the public attention The employment of the Irish pea- 
santry—the increased abundance of agricultural produce it the English market 
—the consolidation of interest between the two nations—the harmony which 
so valuable a reciprocity would effect—the greater facility of communication 
between this kingdom and the United States, with other benefits inseparable 
from the execution of the proposed measure, furnish, we submit, the most im- 
portant considerations that have ever yet been brought before government. As 
the whole empire is interested in the subject, so the whole empire, we hope, 
will urge its execution.— London paper. 


Summary. 


Sir E. Bouverie has taken his departure for Malta, of which island he is Go- 
vernor. 

Lord Henry Fitzmaurice, brother of the late Earlof Kerry, intends to take 
the title of the Earl of Shelburne, instead of that of Kerry. 

The young Prince de Canino has formally appealed against the sentence late- 
ly pronounced upon him. ‘The appeal lies at the Sacra Consulta. 

Colonel Lyster, of the Guards, has been appointed a Gentleman Usher to his 
Majesty. 

The Duchess de Berri gave birth to a daughter on the 18th ult. at Gratz. 
Ata meeting of Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia, lately held in Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Broun, the Secretary of the Order, laid before the meeting an opi- 
nion of the attorney and solicitor, Yorke and Talbot, strongly corroborative of 
the view taken by him, that the rights of Nova Scotia Baronets cannot be af- 
fected by non-use, prescription, &c. Mr. Muir stated that there was a case in 
point at present in dependence in the Court of Session between his client, Sir 
William Sibboid, and the Crown. Sir William having taken infeftment of his 
16,000 acres in Nova Scotia, the Crown officers had brought an action of re- 
duction. The case, which may be viewed as a (rial case, will shortly come to 
judgment ; the importance to the Order of not being foreclosed by a decision 
on an individual case, and the advantages to arise from an active co-operation, 
are apparent. 

Jacko, the ourang-outang, of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, about whose 
indisposition so much public interest had been felt, died on Friday jast. 

An omnibus has been started by an English gentleman at Athens, and a mail- 
coach by Government, which run four times a day between Athens and. the 
Pireus. A new paper in Greek and German, called Hope, also has appeared, 
which professes to be particularly for Germany, that they may know what their 
countrymen are doing there. 

Mr. Day, the celebrated blacking-manofacturer, who died last week, has by 
his will, bearing date immediately after the marriage of his daughter with Mr. 
H. Clagget, left to her.a life interest in £4,000 a-year, payable to her receipt 
alone, and £2,000 a-year to Mrs. Day, these sums to go in equal divisions, after 
therr respective deaths to his nephew and neices, whom he has appointed re- 
siduary legatees to -his estate, amounting to £450,000. The business in Hol- 
born is ordered to be seld. 

A fifth monument to the memory of the late Duke of Gordon is now in con- 
templation to be erected in Aberdeenshire. The Earl of Errol has subscribed 
£150, the Dake of Richmond £100, the Earl of Aberdeen £100, Mr. Fergu- 
son, of Pitfour, £100, the Marquess of Hontly £100, Lord Saltoun £50, the 
Hon. Captain Gordon, M.P. £50, &c. ‘The subscription for the monument 
to be erected in the courity of Elgin amounts already to upwards of £600 

The orange trees in the Tuileries Gardens at Paris have flowered for the 
secon time this year. 

Napoleon's Watch —It is known that Napoleon presented the gold watch 
which he wore at the battle of Austerlitz to the Abbé Buonavita, his chaplain 
at St. Helena, as a mark of regard for the attentions which he had received at 
his hands. By some concurrence of ci:cumstances, this watch, with some 
silver articles, also the gifts of the ex Emperor, came to be sold by auction in 
the Isle of Bourbon, during the course of last month, and would appear to have 
been the objects of much competition. The watch, with a chain and guard, 
sold for 753 piastres, or about £133, to a M H. Kenig. A silver tea-pot fetcb- 
ed 100 piastres (£10), and other articles, such as sugar-basins, salt-cellars, &c. 
equally good prices. The whole raised about £400. An amateur, who was 
not present at the sale, offered afterwards a very large sum for the watch, which 
had marked the hour of the battle of Austerlitz, but the purchaser would not 
part with it. 

Mr. Hill—Drury lane —Mr. Hi!!, an American actor of the comic cast, made 
acquaintance with a London audience on Tuesday night, in a local sketch, called 
the Yankee Pedlar, a broad farce. The Yankee Pediar managea to make his 
way into the house of one Colonel Bantam (Bariley), where he intrigues and 


tricks some fifty or sixty dollars into bis pocket, by playing spy upon the 
Colonel’s daughter and her lover, hiring himself to the latter as confidant, and 
jockeying the Colonel into winning a horse-race against his own arrangements, 


and giving his daughter to her lover against his will. 
Mr. Hill is slight in figure, pleasing in countenance, with a most agreeable 





address. He laughs, turns grave, ie bustling, lounging, solemn and chattering 


by turns. 

the main chance, he pictures in right lively style. Before the piece was over he 
and his audience seemed grown quite familiar ; and being called on at the end 
of the piece, in accordance with the silly custom, he expressed bis deep sense 
of the kind welcome he had received in just so many words. Bartley bullied 
through the Colonel heartily ; Miss Lee made a very pretty American; and 
Brindal a very engaging young gentleman. 

Mr. Charles Kemble will take Lis leave of the stage in the course of a month. 
We have heard that Mr. C. Young intends to perform fur Mr: Kemble’s fare- 
well benefit. 

Theatrical report says that Mr. and Mrs, Wood and Mr. H. Phillips are en- 
gaged for Covent Garden Theatre. 

Dr. Bird, author of The Gladiator, has been elected an honourable member 
of the Dramatic Author's Society. 

The premature death of the amiable and.accomplished Lady Elliot, who is so 
much lamented, took place in childbed after only a few hours’ illness. Her 
Ladyship, who has thus been cut off in the flower of her youth, was the eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., and 2rand-daughter of the 
biographer of Johnson, and inberited in an eminent degree the talents for which 
her family have been distinguished. 

Lord Ponsonby, British Ambassador to the Sublime Po. e, is expected in 
England next month, from Constantinople. Mr. Urquhart, at the date of the 
last advices, had deposited with the Reis Effendi the preliminaries of a treaty 
of commerce between England and Turkey. 

A new machine for taking casts has been lately invented by a gentleman in 
Paris, and is called the Physiognotype _It is of a very simple nature, and takes 
the exact imprist of the countenance, without any disagreeable sensation, by 
an application of less than two seconds. The instrament isa metallic oval 
plate, pierced with a large quantity of small holes very close together, and through 
each of which a metallic wire passes with extreme facility. The impression 
left is an undoubted likeness, and the mask which it produces is a fac-simile 
of the mould. Nothing is wanting; even a vein on the temple is faithfully re- 
presented. 

The alterations in the House of Commons are rapidly approaching towards 
completion. The library is to be considerably enlarged, by taking in the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms’ rooms, and Mr. Lee’s room, &c., the new apartments for whom 
are constructing in the Palace yard. The French Parliamentary documents, to 
replace those consumed, have arrived from France. 

Intelligence has been received of the death of Mr. Cane, the British Consul 
at Ancona. 

The result of the experiments made for the French Post-office department 
has deen so far favourable to Ramsgate over Dover, as a packet harbour, that it 
is likely it will henceforward be adopted for the line of communication between 
France and England. \ 

Madame Murat was at a window of the Hotel du Garde Meuble, last week, 
wilnessing the operation of raising the Luxor obelisk in the Place de la Con- 
cord, at Paris. Every one who saw her was struck at the resemblance she bore 
to her brother, the late Emperor Napoleon. 

The election of representative Peer, in the place of the late Lord Dufferin, 
has terminated in the return of Lord Hawarden, the Conservative candidate, by 
a majority of fifty-eight over Lord Lismore. 

The Hon. Mra Norton, who was reported to have taken up her residence at 
Rome, arrived last week on a visit to her brother, R. B. Sheridan, Eaq. Framp- 
ton House, Dorset. 

Library at St. Petersburg.—The imperial library at St. Petersburgh has been 
given up to public use, and ranks as third among the libraries of Europe; it 
contains 396,155 printed volumes, and 16,944 manuscripts. It is very rich in 
the literature of central Asia, and the works formerly belonging to Baron Schil- 
ling are there ; also seventy-three manuscripts of Colonel Stuart's, relating to 
all the most important parts of Sanscrit literature. It contains forty-three Mon- 
golian and Thibetian works, collected at Pekin ; altogether forming the finest 
collection of Oriental works in the world. Besides tiiat of St. Petersburgh, 
the government has formed other libraries at Archangel, Wladimir, Wologda, 
and eighteen other towns, some of which already contain 10,000 volumes. In 
the year 1835, 300,000 volumes in foreign languages were imported into Rus- 
sia. The number of original works which issued from the Russian press 
amounted to 584 ; of translations there were 124. The total amvuunt of estab- 
lishments for instruction is 1682, 440 of which have been founded since the 
Emperor Nicholas ascended the throne. 

Paupers —There are many people in Paris as wel! as London, who, under an 
appearance of great misery, obtain a relief which perhaps they are often better 
able to afford, than those from whom they seek it ; and although mendicity is 
not allowed in the former city, they yet coutrive to amass considerable sums. 
A Mademoiselle Lefévre, aged seventy-one, who has been long enrolled among 
the list of paupers, died a short time ago; and having no one to claim the few 
wretched thiugs in her garret, the proper authorities put their seals of office on 
them till the mayor of ber arrondissement, in the Faubourg Montmartre, could 
take possession of them, When the examination took place, 2,550 fr. were 
found depesited under some old rags in a chest of drawers, and at the bottom of 
a trunk of clothes, were 12,000fr. in pieces of five francs, forming a total of 
more than £609, all of which bas been saved either from charitable donations, 
or from her regular stipend as a pauper. 

George Colman the Younger.—Mr. Colman, the Deputy Licenser and author 
of * Broad Grins,” was born on the 21st of October 1762, so that he had just 
completed his 74th year. His early education commenced at Fountain's aca- 
demy, Marylebone; he afterwards went to Westminster school, and next he 
entered at Christchurch, Oxford; but his father (the celebrated George Col- 
manthe Elder) thought to send him to King’s College, Old Aberdeen, to re- 
move him from those allurements that too often impede the habits of studious 
discipline. ‘There are many stories of the pranks and vagaries of young Col- 
man in his early days. When he came to London he commenced dramatic 
author. His works are well known, and are remarkable for wit and character 
of a high order. His connection with the Haymarket theatre was occasioned 
by his marriage with Miss Morris; he afterwards sold his interest to the pre- 
sent proprietor, subject to the payment of an annuity to Mrs. Colman, from 
whom be had long lived separate. Mr. Colman afterwards married Mrs. Gibbs, 
the celebrated actress. He had two sons, one of whom had a place in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office. The situation of Examiner of Plays is worth £500 a- 
year. For many years Mr. Colman had been subject to severe attacks of the 
gout. His remains were on Thursday deposited in the family vault at Ken- 
singion church, where restthe ashes of his grandfather, Francis Colman, and 
his father, George. 

Artesian Wells.—-M. Mulot, who has the management of the process now 

in operation at the Barriere de Grenelle, near Paris, for forming artesian wells, 
has already penetrated 1088 feet without finding water. His contract is to bore 
as low as 1,200 feet, and if no water is found at this depth, the engineer is 
ready to make a new contract with the city of Paris, to go the enormous 
depth of 2000 feet ; such a depth has never yet been sounded on the surface 
of the globe. : 
Public Libraries.—In all the large towns of France there are excellent public 
libraries, arranged in spacious rooms, with salaried librarians, every accommo- 
dation for readers, as every disposition to assist them. I could not visit these 
libraries without wishing that similar institutions could be produced in the pinci- 
pal towns of England, for in a country where there are so inany persons whose 
circumstances allow them leisure, where education is more and more diffused 
every day, and in times when men’s minds are on the stir, the easy access to 
books, in every part of the kingdom, could not hut prove at once agreeable and 
beneficial. ‘The encouragement of such an object would be a wise application 
of public money.—Knight's Tour in Normandy. 


—~—>—. 
ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 


In the early part of February 1793 (the fourth year of the French Republic), 
two men were walking leisurely together under the arcades of the Palais Royal, 
or Palais Egalité, as it was called inthe phrase of the time, Some straggling 
rays of sunshine, which gave almost a promise of spring, had drawn from their 
retreat a crowd of loungers, particularly of the female sex, who, at this period, 
were just beginning to emancipate themselves from the chain which had re- 
pressed their love of dress aud display—for the reign of the Directory was now 
at its height. 

The two young men we have mentioned were, however, quite indifferent to 
all that passed around them; their unpretending appearance precluded all pos- 
sible attempt at rivalry with the fops of the day, whose manners and costume 
were calculated to attract the attention of the passer by, by their extravagance. 
The air of the two friends was evidently military, and their frock-coats, but- 
toned to the chin, seemed to indicate some peculiar Jack in the arrangement of 
their foiletie, which might arise from the circumstance.of half-pay, or arrears in 
pecuniary affairs. ' 

The thoughtful, melancholy air of one of these young men was remarkably 
contrasted with the less philosophical, or more careléss expression of counte- 
nance of his companion, whuse reveric seemed frequently imterrupted by side- 
looks, in which he indulged, towards the female part of the community. But 
his reserved friend, whose broad-brimmed hat was. carefully drawn over his 
eyes, while his chin was muffled in his black cravat, avoided all observation : 
he might be thought to desire to elude recognition, as a creditor would, who 
‘fears each bush an officer.” 
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They paused occasionally opposite the sbops of the principal tailors, who 
then, as at the present moment, exhibited their goods in the most conspicuous 
manner, in order to attract attention; rich uniforms and military cloaks were 
particularly premineat in the list. One of these, extremely full and flowing in 
its draperies, was remarked with much interest by the least reflective of the 





friends, and he made a sudden halt to observe with greater precision this fine | 


specimen of the manufacture of Elbceuf. ‘* Ab!” said he to his companion, 
“this is just such a cloak as I want, and such a one as I would willingly ex- 
change my own for.” 

“Indeed,” said the other, smiling; “it would suit you. I might say the 
same with regard to mine, for that which I have indulged in for at least six or 
seven years might be invalided with infinite justice.” 

‘* And mine ia full of holes, thanks to the mice, the moths, and the balls.” ; 

“ Very well; I give up this to you, then, with all my heart. Let us go in 
and make a bargain, we are not obliged to buy a bit the more.” 


«No, no; I wont aitempt it, and will be satisfied to get my old cloak mend- | 


ed by the tailor of my regiment,—a man of great talent in making ‘ old clothes 
look es well as new.’" 

But while we are talking of cloaks, whlch we can manage to do without, we 
forget something more essential.” 

* You mean boots? you are quite right; if we had but a little pay in ad- 
vance !” 

** Don’t dream of such a thing, my good fellow; and three days hence we 
must set out to head quarters. Come, let us abandon this vain vision of a 
cloak, and cast about for some honest bootmaker, whose heart is less flinty than 
these Palais Royal wretches, whose sole cry, is ready money ” 

‘So saying, they entered the garden, the gayer of the two occasionally cast- 
ing ‘‘a longing, lingering look behind” on the coveted cluak. 

They left the Palais Royal, and bent their steps towards the Rue St. Honoré 


* Recollect,” said he of the mournful countenance, with the small and delicate | 


figure, and the long straight locks on each side uf his face ; “recollect, we set 
out in three days.” 

*] know it well enough,” replied the other; ‘and that is just the reason 
why I was so anxious to have bought that cloak.” 

*Sull harping on the cloak! since you have one, such as it is, you really 
have no right to complain ; now, for my. part, I actually have only this one pair 
of boots for the whole campaign, and I doubt not but that I shall often be obliged 
to go un foot; and if I wait till the Republic furnishes me with money, I am 
in a bay way.” 

“How many pairs of boots do you want? though it appears to meas difficult 
to find credit for boots as for a cloak.” 

“Why, one would think five or six pairs not too much fur a General, and a 
General in Chief.” 

“The devil! but how to come by them! Let me consider what liberal boot- 
makers I am acquainted with in Paris. Ah! if we were in Strasburg, indeed, 
I eould manage wetl enough, for I know of one, the most accommodating fel- 
low, named Joostman. I think he has a brother in Paris.” 

:, ” Alco a bootmaker! Guod God! we are allright ; do you know where he 
ives?” 

The youngest of the two friends was silent for a moment; he then exclaim- 


ed ina tone of exultation, **] have it, ray dear friend; you shall have six, | 


eight, nay, ten pairs of boots. The brother of my ally, Joostman, lives in the 
square of the Palais de Justice; let us go without delay. I will excite his 
fraternal affection; I will speak to him of his brother at Strasburg, who has 
given me credit for a hundred crowns, which I owe him at this momeut, and 
he cannot reasonably refuse to furnish six pair of buots fora friend for whom I 
will be security—a friend who is a General too; but you don’t appear so confi- 
dent as I am.” 

The little General looked at his friend with a smile, in which scepticism was 
strongly marked. ‘I confess I do not trust much to the liberality of boot- 
makers. An officer's bill is often settled by a bullet, and I am not surprised at 
the caution of a tradesman whose creditors are exposed to the chances of a 
field of batile. However, I have no objection to attempt the experiment, and 
try the metal of your hero of the Palais de Justice. Besides, he willhave a 
guarantee, for I will give him a bill on the minister of war, which will be paid, 
sooner or later.” 

** Why didn’t you say this before? Why all difficulty is at an end; thereis 
not a bootmaker existing who will refuse tofnish you If I could write an 
order like you the choa ruld be mine. Let as hasten to this friend in need, 
and by the way, lean or.c¢ two pairs of boots for myself, which can be put 
down to your account, and we can arrange that between us.” 

“Exactly so; but yet I have but little expectation from the negociation.” 

‘** Depend on it, we are sure of success.” 

The two friends immediately repaired to the square of the Palais de Justice, 
and began a search for the buotmaker, Joostman. Sure enough, there he re- 
sided, a fact made sufficiently apparent by an enormous red boot portrayed over 
the green front of his establishment, under which was visible, in huge characters, 
the name which conveyed the last ray of hope to the General and his com- 
panion. The identity of the individual was clearly established ; and now it 
was necessary that the young man, who had founded so many expectations on 
his reception of them, should be the first tu enter and put him to the proof. 

The bootmaker was in the act of cutting leather—he dropped his acissore as 
he saw customers enter. ‘* What's your pleasure, gentlemen?” said he, modu- 
lating his A!satian patots to a Parisian tone. 

‘How is your brother at Strasburg '’’ enquired he who had undertaken this 
delicate negociation. 

The bootmaker stared. ‘‘ You know my brother at Strasburgh 1?” 

*‘Ob yes, | employ him ; he has furnished me with more than fifteen pairs of 
boots.” 

** And they gave satisfaction, no doubt. He is an excellent workman, and 
ought to make his business answer; but he is too easy about giving credit.” 

“Do you think sot” 

The two friends looked at each other, and the General, considering the last 
remark as conclusive, was about to retire, when his friend, who was not so 
easily daunted, held him by the arm, and obliged him to remain. ‘1 wish to in- 
troduce to you,” said he to Mr. Joostman, ‘one of my friends, a General of 
Division, who wants six pairs of boots.” 

**A General !—six pairs of boots!” exelaimed the bootmaker, examining 
the appearance of him who was presented to him as a General; and finding it 
difficult to reconcile with that fact the sma!l, slight figure of the youth who held 
so high an appointment. ‘The gentleman is very young to be a General,” said 
he, after a pause. 

** Did you never see me then!” said the General. ‘I thought I was pretty 
well known in Paris.” 

“Oh, there are so many Generals in Paris: they fabricate as many as they 
do assignates.” 

The young General bit his lip. 
recognise General Boraparte ?” 

“Why, yes, I think I have heard the name before ; but how the devil is one 
to know one from the other when there are so many. But, never mind, if Ge- 
nera! Bo—Bo—Bonaparte wil! deal with me, he shall find I will use him as well 
as my brother uses his friend.” , 

‘We must have the boots ready in three days,” said the friend. 

“In three days!" said Mr. Joostman; ‘‘ wou!d not the General like to try 
some ready madet” 

** No,” answered Bonaparte, ‘I don’t like that sort of thing. I am very par- 
\icular about being well shod. If you can furnish me in three days” — 

Mr. Joostman reflected an instant—** Well, well, you shall have them, on the 
honour of a bootmaker. I'll trouble you for your address.” 

** Certainly.” 

; The address was duly written. “And you, Sir, who are probably alsu a 
Genera), for there are so many in al] quarters, are you not in want of anythirig ?” 

“Tn the first place, my friend, I am not a General, though you seem to think 
them as plenty as blackberries ; in the next, I am not in want of anything just 

now, In your way, but when I return, after the war is ever, if I wear boots you 
shall be my man.” 

Es But you have not named the price, Mr. Joestman,” said Bonaparte. 

‘Fifty francs—they are both good and cheap at that price.” 

“ Well, in three days [ am to have them, but don't disappoint m*, for I should 
be put to terrible inconvenience.” 

“ Be quite easy on that head, General,” said the boot-maker, with a thou- 
wand bows and scrapes, @s the two friends departed. ‘+ Well,’”’ said Leclerc, 
wih & tone of satisfaction, * [told you you would get the six pairs.” 

‘Tam nut sure yet, for the essential point has been omitted. Not a word 
has been said as to the mode of payment.” 

Silence gives consent, aa the proverb has it.” 

“* Well, we shall see.” 
oa a Bonaparte and the chief of brigade of the 10th 

a conctaals ecierc, a ~~. agreeing to meet again in three days. 
their ¢ moment arrived—Mr. Joostman and Leclerc were punctual to 
b m ime, and met on the General's staircase. The six well-polished pairs of 
rome hated ae ane exclaimed Leclerc, as he rushed into 
gage. After having ‘looked at and TA ae teen 
nounced excellent, the General tried on a pair 
a ; and if they wear well, 
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pe to prevent him from comprehending. He remained 


‘* What!" said his companion, ** you don’t 


“ They could nut fit better, 
which I doubt not, I promise you my 


praised the workmanship, which he pro- | 
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| standing, and following the movements of his customer with a sheet of paper 
! in his hand. ' ‘ 

As the General did not attempt to take it, he resolved to present it to him. 
“What's this!” said Bonaparte. 

‘* Merely the bill.” ; 

“Oh ay, the bill—sit down a moment, Mr. Joostman, I will write you a 
| cheque on the Minister of War. It is 300 francs, I think.” 

‘* A cheque on the Minister of War!” growled the bootmaker. 
| «It's as good as gold,” said Leclerc. 

“ Hav'n't you ready money to give me, General ?”” exclaimed the bootmaker, 
| with a contortiou of face which fairly disconcerted Leclerc. ‘* This cheque 
| will be paid, sir,” said Bonaparte, ‘and my signature will ” 

“Your humble servant,” said Joostman, “ thank you for your cheques on 
_ the Minister of War—lI am not to be duped like my brother at Strasburg. No 
| money, no boots !” sale 

Leclerc, indignant at this conduct, flew into a rage, and was beginning to 
| utter invectives of most military force, wher a sign and a look from Bonaparte 

silenced him. The General, with a glance of proud disdain, kicked from bim 
| the six pairs of boots ranged in order before him. ‘ There,” said he, sending 
| them across the room, ** you may take your boots.” * 
You'll repent of this,” said Leclerc, as he pushed the tradesman out of 
the room. 
| Mr Joostman departed with his goods, felicitating himself all the way he 
went on not having accepted the cheque on the Minister of War: while, on 
his part, General Bonaparte continued bis preparations for departure : there was 
| now no time to seek for another bootmaker, for that same night he set out post 
| with Leclerc to join the head-quarters of the army of Italy. 

Bonaparte used frequently to relate this adventure : he was the first to laugh 
at the awkward position in which he was placed, and named it as characteristic 
of the disesteem in which the government was held: it even furnished him 
| with a subject of attack on the Directory, whose parsimony could expose a 

General-in-Chief to such humiliation. 

But in a short time the bultetins of the army of Italy, and the numerous ‘pa- 
pers, informed Mr. Joostman of the glory and the rapid fortune of the man 
whom he had treated with so little ceremony. When he saw Bonaparte frst 

| Consul he fell inte a low melancholy state: the coronation of the Emperor 
| completed the despair of the poor bootmaker. and on the night of the sixth of 
| December, 1804, he put an end to his regre@by blowing out his brains. Napo- 
leon, who was aware of the cause of his suicide, sent the sum of a thousand 
fraucs to his widow, who survived her husband but two years. 

oe 


OTHELLO AT THE TWO GREAT THEATRES. 


From the London Spectator. 

The American tragedian has promptly obeyed the call of the public to leave 
the human shambles and gladiatorial display of the amphitheatre, and enter 
upon a nobler field of action. Mr. Forrest has boldly put his powers to the se- 
verest test, by appearing in Othello. His performance of this arduous character 
has unquestionably raised his reputation: it has at the same time confirmed our 
opinion that he is an actor of the melodramatic order, though of the highest 
grade. He does not rank with the first class ef tragedians, but he is at thé head 
| of the second. In short, Mr. Forrest is indebted not to high natural genius, but 
to study and acquirements; which, with the powerful aid of his physical quali- 
fications, show to wonderful advantage. 

Mr. Forrest looks the ‘* noble Moor’’ better than any one that we remember. 
His manly and soldier-like bearing give an air of power and almost of command- 
| ing dignity to his presence. He is deficient in tenderness and pathos ; but the 

extraordinary energy of his actiug in the passionate scenes gives them terrific 
The triumph of his art was shown inthe famous scene with Iago—the 
The unsuspecting frankness of Othello, and his gradual 





| effect. 
| third in the third act. 
| yielding to the insiduous suggestions of Iago ; the reluctance of his noble nature 
| to entertain these vile suspicions, and his returning confidence when he sees 
Desdemona; his after misgivings, settllng duwn into a doubt that scarcely re- 
quires the confirmation of proof; the anguish of apprehension, which finds re- 
lief only in rage and anticipations of revenge,—this series of emotions were 
| depicted by Mr. Forrest with distinctness and power. ‘Two passages in the 
| soliloquy that follows upon Iago’s promptings—the one beginning * If I do prove 

her haggard,” and the other, ‘**I’d rather be a toad, and live in the corner of a 
dungeon’’—were given with such appalling vehemence, that but for the unnatu- 
ral attitade into which the actor threw himself at the end to cap the climax, we 
should have taken it to be the result of genuine inspiration. Even in the very 
whirlwind of his passion, Mr. Forrest allows the melodramatic performer to 
peep out. 

The address to the senate was an elaborate harangue, delivered with the air 
| of a recitation, not the unprepared explanation of a soldier, * rude in speech, 
| and little blest with the set phrase of peace ;”’ it was frank and straight-forward, 

but studied withal. Inno one scene did he lose sight of the clever and accom- 
plished player. Admiration was often excited, sympathy never, Mr. Forrest, 
like all artificial players, is very fond of making points, and introducing new 
| readings, which only serve to show how little the performer before us differs 
| from his predecessor. Kean has evidently been the model which Mr. Forrest 
| has followed in his Othello.—Tbe most remarkable ‘ point’ which Mr. Forrest 
introduced, was where Desdemona offers to bind Othello’s forehead with her 
handkerchief : instead of putting it by quietly, he makes a circle with his fin- 
| ger round his head, as if to demonstrate mathematically that the kerchief was 
too sma!l. Perhaps he would have tried to tie it on, but that it might prove he 
was wrong ; and then what would have become of Iago’s plot; This is one of 
the many instances of over-acting, less ludicrous but not less out of place, that 
| prove bis conception te be of a literal, not an imaginary kind. We could match 
the absurdity with a score of similar instances on the part of Macready, Kem- 
| ble, and others. Mr. Forrest’s admirers think that where he fails it is from 
| fear of over-exerting his prodigous physical powers: we suspect he is too dis- 
| creet to prove their mistake by being vehement out of place. The fact is, that 
in those passages of gentleness or passive suffering which depend upon mental 
| emotion for their expression, and derive no aid either from pe:sonal appearance 
orphysical exertion, the deficiency in the personation is evident. Mr. Forrest’s 
| performance is a congeries of points, a piece of mosaic acting, the result of 
careful study and practice; but it wants the glowing current of passion to fuse 
into ita complete whole. We see no permanent change in the look of Othello, 
| from the first time he enters a conquerer, proud and happy in the possession of 
| the gentle Desdemona, to the last scene, where his fiery passion is quenched 
in remorseful tears. No one, coming in at the moment Mr. Forrest enters Des- 
| demona’s chamber to wreak his vengeance on her, would imagine the tortures 
that he has undergone: if ever there was a murder done in cold blood, .this was 
one. On the other hand, when he first appears on the stage, he looks liké a man 
foredoomed to suffer. This is an error whieh Kean fell into: and iis effect is to 
give a monotony to the personation, and tu deprive it of the most powerfnl and 
natural advantage—the force of contrast between the states of happiness and of 
misery. The tragedian puts on a solemn look with his robes, as regularly as 
the undertaker when he mounts his biack streamer. 

Macready’s Othello is too familiar to playgoers to need minute criticism. It 
must be conceded that it isinferior in physical powerto Forrest's ; but in intellec- 
tual beauty itis far superior. Macready makes us feel with and for Othello. 
Fortest only impresses us with a sense of his ability. The powerof producing 
| sympathy for the character personated, is the grand test of the actor's powers ; 

and we do not think Mr. Forrest’s performance stands this test. Macready is 
too much of a mannerist to enable us entirely to lese sight of hiur and see only the 








embodied creation of the poet; he has not imagination enough to become in 
idea the person he assumes to be; but he often expresses with thrilling effect 
| the emotions of the character. He makes the thoughts tu breatie and words to 
| burn, though he does not infuse the Promethean fire into the form with which 
he clothes the ideal character. Macready’s Othello is »picture of internal agony 
involuntarily bursting forth in violent action and expression. Forrest's is that 
of a man who vents his passion without caring to repreas it. Who can doubt 
| which is the finest? The tenderness and yearning towatds Desdemona which 
Macready so beautifully expresses, and the pathos of bis sufferings, are qualities 
heightening the human interest that are entirely wanting in Forrest's personations. 
In Macready’s Othello, we feel his death to be a welcome relief from the torture 
that follows his discovery of Jago’s knavery and his own folly: he seems 
sunk inte the depths of hisowncontempt. Mr. Forrest's Othellu seems deserv- 
ing of death by the law. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 

Drvry Lane Tueatre —Mr Forrest's Othello, (a part which he undertook 
| last night) is certainly a fine, ifnot absolutely a first-rate performance. He has 
here, necessarily and unavoidably, challenged comparison, and he must abide 
| the consequence ; this is an ordeal that every actor must go through when he 

attempts a known and a great part, and is ambitious of taking his stand as a prin- 
cipal tragedian.—Mr. Forrest has many, if not all, the physical requisites for 
such a character, and his mental qualifications are little inferior ; he has figure, 
| face, and voice, a good understanding, and an acute and clear perception of the 
meaning and intention of his author. His error lies in striving after two much 
—in being two ambitious to step out of the beaten track, and to avoid trite 
| methods of giving effect to particular passages. He seizes upon a character 
| with great vigor of intellect, holds it firmly to the last, and makes his represen- 
tation generally consistent with his own correct notion of the mode in which it 
ought to be represented ; but he makes too frequent efforts after novelty, and 
sometimes fails, (if we must use the word) from the very desire to succeed be- 
| yond competitors or predecessors. He was joudly and deservedly applauded 
last night, from “'Tis better as it is,” down to “smote him thus” but there 
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were passages which induced the audience to pause and suspend their approba- 
tion while they weighed and decided upon the merit of a particular mode of de- 
livery. We do not pretend to say that he was wrong, in some of the doubtful 
passages, but we will point out an instance, where we feel confident that he was 
mistaken. We alludeto the scene at the close of Act IV., where Othello des- 
cribes the magic origin of the handkerchief, and demands itof Desdemona. He 
is convinced, that she has it not—he knows that Iago has told him that he saw 
Cassio wipe his beard with it; and yet Mr. Forrest addressed Desdemona as 
if he really believed she had it in her possession, and with an intermixzture of 
fondness that was quite misplaced :—such was especially the case with the 
words— * 


r ——‘‘and take heedjon’t 
Make it a jewel like Your precious eye,” 


with a view, perhaps, in sofme degree to the contrast he contemplated in the 
passage immediately following— , . \ \ 

** To lose dr give ’t away, were stich perdition -, ’ e 

As nothing élse could match.” % 

Every body is aware that the great@rial of am actor's powers'in the part of 
Othello is the third act, and the two ifferviews between him a ago. Here 
there was much to admire and very lifile to blame. If anythin r. Forrest 
was somewhat too violent in one or two ipstances, but his jealouS§was dreadful 
and his passion awful. Nothing could be better than his delivery of the speech 
beginning, * Why, why is this?” With, the exception of false emphasis in the 
observation— . . 

'* Where virtue is these are more yirtuous.” 
The emphasis here is upon “ virtue,” and not upon *‘is;"” but thig a trifle that 
may be easily remedied. Mr. Forrest’s attitude after the words fur others’ 
uses’’ was perhaps tou melodramatic ; Put when a man hasa noble figure it is 
almost too much to complain that he shows, it off to advanjage. To 
revert to the commencement of the Sragedy, we should say that Mr. Forrest 
elaborated the address to the senate mere than was necessary or — consi- 
dering the simple force which the author seems* to have designed to give it. 


‘ 


He thus rendered it too artifigial, particularly when he pronounced the words 
‘*‘ and found good means,” as if it were intended there to protest 
‘‘conjuration and mighty magic” which Brabantio had charged. 
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however, a dignity and an ease in his 
This excellence he preserved throughout. 
and peainily unconstrained, as if his figure fel into ‘_ 
study. He introduced some passages not usually recited ; fot, instance, that 
about the “* Pontic Sea,’’ which he showed, by his delivery of it, Bught never 
to be omitted. He was here and there trifjingly ifmperfec@in the text, but sel- 
dom to the injury of the metre, testifying thereby‘the corfectness of his ear ; 
thus in the second seene of Act II., he said, “ The foun@in from which my 
current springs,” instead of ‘“runs.” . We object to the abbreviation of the 
line— 
** Patience, thou young and roseé-li 
or converting ‘* cherubim” into cherub,although it be moré grammatically cor- 
rect. The last scene of the tage ener d several ngvelties, and we ap- 
+ a common-place 


‘d a 


proved of nearly all of them. It was acted in affything 
style, and the death of Othello was not only new but* most effective. After 
stabbing himself Othello turned round with his back to the.audience in erder to 
reach the bed on which the. body of Desdemona was lying, but his strength 
apparently failed him before he reached it, and hefell backwardsv@t full length 
with his head towards the fuot lights. On the whole we may say that we never 
saw any actor in Othello who did so well or promised so much, when by prac- 
tice he shall have subdued and harmonized parts which now are put forward 
too promiscuously. At the close, Mr. Forrest was called for by nearly all the 
voices in tbe theatre, but he contented himse)f with walking across the stage 
and bowing very gracefully and respectfully. 

The other actors acquitted themselves with much ability. Ward's Jago, 
Cooper's Cassio, if not capital are more than respectable ; and Miss Taylor’s 
Desdemona was nearly as good as any Desdemona we ever saw. Miss Huddart’s 
Emilia was judicious: we approve of the plan of carrying her off the stage, in. 
stead of allowing her to lie awkwardly upon a eofa until the end of the tragedy, 


From the Standard. 

Drury-Lane.—Mr. Forrest appeared last night in the part of King 
Lear, a character of a nature so totally different from those in which he has 
hitherto appeared, that even if he had failed in producing effects as powerful as 
those which distinguished his preceding exertions, it would have been neither 
surprising to the audience nor disparaging to his own great talents. The result 
has proved that he possesses, ina very eminent degree, that versatility of talent 
which is one of the greatest qualifications of an actor. The part of Lear is one 
which many otherwise eminent actors have found above, or at least unsuited 
to, their capacities. Mr. Forrest played it decidedly better than any thing he 
has yet essayed in this country. His conception of the character is accurate, 
and his execution was uncommonly powerful and effective. If it be, as it 
cannet be disputed that it is, atest of an actor's skill, that he is able to rivet 
the attention of the audience, and so to engage their ti.oughts and sympathies 
that they have not leisure even to applaud on the instant, he may be said to 
have succeeded most completely last night. From the beginning of the play to 
the end, it was obvious that he exercised this power over the apectators. 

While he was speaking profound silence prevailed, and it was not until he 
had concluded that the delight of the audience vented itself in loud applause. 
This was particularly remarkable in his deiivery of Lear’s curse upon his 
daughters, the effeet of which was more powerful than ary thing that has lately 
been done upon the stage. It is not, however, upon particular passages that 
the excellence of the performance depended ; its great merit was, that it was as 
a whole complete and finished. The spirit in which it began was equally sus- 
tained throughout, and, as a delineation of character and passion, it was natural, 
true and vigorous in a very remarkable degree. The mad scenes were admira- 
bly played, and the last painful scene, so painful that it might well be dispensed 
with, was given with considerable power. The great accuracy and fidelity 
with which the decrepitude of the aged monarch was portrayed, were not 
among the least meritorious parts of the periormance. The palsied head and 
quivering limbs were 3o correctly given, as to prove that the actor’s attention 
has been sedulously devoted to the attempt to make the performance as perfect 
as possible. A striking proof of the sense of the propriety of keeping up the 
illusion he had created, was manifested in his re appearance, in obedience 
to the loud and general call of the audience at the end of the tragedy. He 
came on, preserving the same tottering gait which he had maintained through- 
out, and avowed his thanks, as much in the guise of Lear as he had 
acted it in the drama. This would have been almost ridiculous in any 
but a very skilful actor; in him it served to prevent too sudden a dissipation of 
the dramatic illusion.—The play was announced for repetition on Monday with 
universal approbation. 


oe 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
By the Columbus, from Liverpool. 

Charles the Tenth, the ex-King of France, expired at Goritzia on the 6th of 
November, of Cholera. Itis said that the Duke d’Angouleme, waiving his 
own rights, instantly proclaimed his nephew King of France and Navarre. A 
revolutionary movement against the Constitution of 1820 had been attempted 
in Lisbon, but it proved unsuccessful. 

Mr. Eugene Malibran, the first husband of the celebrated Prima Donna, and 
for many years a respectable merchant in this city, died in Paris, on the 13th, 
at the age of 54. The morning previous he paid several visits, and appeared in 
good health. 

There was great distress in the money market throughout England and Ireland, 
and several private banking houses had stopped payment ; among them were Fors- 
ter’s Bank, at Carlisle, which suspended payment on the 18th. With respect 
to this concern, the Liverpool Chronicle of the 19:h says :— 

‘* No circumstance has for along time created so great a sensation in Carlisle 
—the announcement has cast a gloom on the countenance of every one. The 
firm has been established for upwards of filty years, and perhaps no Bank in the 
kingdom enjoyed a larger degree of confidence. The great bulk of the princi- 
pal tradesmen in Carlisle had dealings with them, and their notes passed as 
freely ae gold, throughout a very wide district of the northern counties It has 
been rumoured that the immediate cause of failure was a pressure upon the 
Messrs. Forster by the hovse of Glynn & Co. their London agents. This, 
however, is a mistake ; the stoppage has been caused by the extent of their ad- 
vances to some of their cuatomers, who have been unable to meet the demands 
upon them.” 

The bank of Messrs. Ward and others, of Woolwich, waa also among the 
number. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Standard. : 

Sir—The Chancellor of the Exchequer having observed a paragraph inserted 
in the Standard newspaper of this evening's date, stating. on the authority of a 
correspondent, that an order in council will be issued to stop payment In gold at 
the Bank, he feels it his public duty to lose no time in informing you that the 
report is wholly without foundation, and he has — me to do so accord- 
ingly. e the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, 

sal a. y 200" °'T. E. SPRING RICE. 

Downing street, Saturday Evening, Nov. 12, 1836. 

The Dublin Agricultural Bank stopped payment on the 15th, which created a 
greatsensation. Many opulent individuals had sent in large sume to sustain it, 
and among others, Gresham sent in £25,000. The Secretary states the liabili- 
ties of the Bank at £240,000 to meet which there were assets of £680,000. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, or rather the Government, has at length 
assented to the financisl measure some time since suggested by the city 


authorities, by raising the interest on all descriptions of exchequer bills, to 2 1-2d | 


per diem. The low rate of interest paid by the bills had kept them out of 
market, since the bank increased the rate of discount. The effect of this 
measure of ministers, by enabling the bank to sell these securities, or to exchange 
one kind of securities fur another, will be to enable that institution to increase 
her mercantile accommodations. 
have been of great service to the money market, and it will even nuw be pro- 
ductive 6f much good. se 

Upwards of £500,000 in gold bad been sent io Ireland from London, within 

en days. 
' In A to the threatening front worn by the aspect of the times, the 
Liverpool Chronicle of the 19th remarks, the combined scarcity of money and 
provisions seems to foretell a winter of unparalleled distress to the poorer and 
working classes of the people. 

It has been decided to send young Louis Napoleon to the United States, on a 
pledge that he shall remain ten years. 

According to the quarterly statement of the Bank of England, made up to 
the 16th of November, the Liabilities were—Circulating £17.543.000 Deposits 
12,869,000. Assets—Securities, £28,134,000 Bullion, 4,933,000. 

The Hudson Bay Company had received letters stating that Capt. Back had 
been seen, but that he had been unable to reach the station on the Bight, on ac- 
count of the great quantity of ice. The season was unusually inclement, and 
it was not known if he was under sail or inclosed iu the ice. 

Mr. Green, the zronaut, who with M. Holland, a gentleman of fortune, and 
M. Monck Mason, late Manager of the English Opera House, undertook in a 
very large halloon to repeat the voyage across the English Channel, first perform- 
ed in 1785 by Blanchard and Jeffries, succeeded perfectly in the attempt. 
They landed after a passage of 17 hours at Weilburg in the Datchy of Nassau, 
in Germany, 480 miles distant from London, greatly delighted with their journey, 
though the cold was very severe. 

Jerome Bonaparte, ex-king of Westphalia had arrived in London on a visit 
to his brother Joseph, who was about returning to America. 

One hundred and fives notices had been given of applications to Parliament 
for new rail road charters. 

Tom Paine’s bones, brought from America by Cebbett, now lie at Nor- 
mandy Farm under distress for rent. 

Arrangements have been made to pay 17 per cent. to the creditors of the 
Spanish Government on account of debts due for supplies furnished from Eng- 
land for which acceptances have been given. 

Prince Talleyrand is expected in Paris between the 20th and 25th of this 
month. He is nearly well of his late illness, which his physicians state to 
have been a fit of serious apoplexy. 

The intended marriage of the Archduchess Theresa to the King of Naples 
greatly interests the public at Vienna, by whom the Princess is extremely be- 
loved.—German Paper. 

Yesterday morning the remains of Mr. John Bannister were interred in the 
vault under the porch of the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The funeral 
was private, but it was atterded by many professional friends, including, C. 
Kemble, Macready, Forrest, Cooper, Bartley, Meadows, &c. &c.,—Nov. 15. 

Death of Viscount Forbes, M. P.—We have to announce the death of this 
nobleman, which took place at his residence at Kensington, near London, on 
Sunday evening.—Nov. 19. 

The nomber of workmen who have “turned out,” and been dismissed from 
their employ, in Staffordshire, in consequence of the ‘* blowing out” of twenty 
furnaces, is stated at 60,000. The yeomanry have received orders to be in 
readiness, and other arrangements have been made te secure the public peace. 

Mr. Forrest and The Siege of Corinth together have drawn about £450 a night 
during the last week at Drury-lane Theatre. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has nominated James Power, Esq., M. P. 
for Wexford county, one of its Deputy Lieutenants. Mr. Power, it need hard- 
ly be stated, is an uncompromising Reformer, and the appointment is one sure 
to be popular. 

The Journal du Commerce states that ‘‘ whep Count Mole informed Madame 
de Salvage that Prince Louis Bonaparte would not be put upon his trial, it was 
without conditions. Thus, he was to be sent on board an armed vessel to 
America, and his mother was to pledge herself to join him there within a short 
delay. Madame de Salvage replied, that she did not think Queen Hortense 
would refuse to follow her son to America ; nevertheless, she would ask for 
her a delay till the spring to undertake the voyage, The Minister reluctantly 
granted a month, intimating that the Swisa territory would not be a guarantee 
for the Queen if she should refuse ro quit the Continent. 

The French papers are determined to marry the Duke of Orleans forthwith 
The future Queen of France is to be the daughter of Den Francisco de Paula, 
according to the Seicle. This certainly was once thought of, and should such 
a thing take place, it would, indeed, modify French policy towards Spain. 

Queen Hortense, the mother of young Louis Bonaparte, has gone to Swit- 
zerland te settle her affairs ; after which it is said she will join her son in Ame- 
rica. The Journal du Commerce says that Prince Louis Napoleon has been re- 
quired to give his word of honour that he will not leave the United States with- 
in the next ten years ; and that he at first refused, but yielded on being told that 
the fate of his accomplices Gepended upon his compliance. 

The Ship Garrick arrived on the 17th Nov., in 18 days from New York. 


The affairs of Spain are in the same disordered state. It is’ evident that the 
Carlist troops have increased in strength, and have controul over a large por- 
tion of Spain. The Queen's troops are unabie effectually to resist them. 

The telegraphic despatches at Paris on the 15th, announce that Alaix had 
effected the junction with Rodil, for which the latter was waiting before he 
could strike a blow against Gomez. 

Russia.—The Emperor of Russia, according to the Suabian Mercury, is dis- 
posed to extend mercy to some of the Poles. A report prevailed on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, that on the anniversary of the Emperor's name-day he will pass 


various acts of clemency; and among others, will pardon General Kruckewiecki | 
and Prince Marshal! Rudziavill, who since the suppressions of the insurrection 


have been living in exile in Siberia. For the latter, intercession from very high 
quarters is said to have heen made, which has been answered by the assurance 
that his exile, which is as tolerable as possible, will not be for life. All inter- 
cession for Prince Czartoryski has failed; ‘ which cannot,” we are told, “ ex- 
cite surprise, since he, ever since the last catastrophe, continues in foreign coun- 
tries to prove himself an inveterate enemy to Russia, and may still be con- 
sidered as the centre and chief supporter of the discontented at the foreign 
courts.”’ 

The Paris papers say that the Emperor of Russia has officially recognized 
the existence of Belgium, as an independent kingdom. 

—<>— 


STATE OF POLITICS IN ENGLAND. 
From the John Bull 

It may have been—and we believe has been—observed, that daring the 
career of this Paper we have never launched into excessive praises or re- 

joicings touching public dinners or other meetings of Loyalists and Conserva- 
tives, such as those which have been poured forth and exhibited by our abler 
and probably more influential contemporaries of congenial politics. We have, 
upon a broad principle, less faith in such demonstrations than our compeers , 
and we have so frequently had occasion to ridicule and expose the fallacies 
and Tom-fooleries of Whig and Radical exhibitions of that nature, that we 
have, until lately, seen no cause to alter our opinion of the character of such 
assemblies. 

It becomes, however, our duty now, to say, that the events of the last two 
months have changed our opinion upon this subject The universal display of 
Conservative feeling, not confined to any particular rank of persons, but per- 
vading all classes, calls upon us to draw the attention of our readers to the nu- 
merous meetings which we have had the pleasure to record in the columns of 
our last four ur five numbers. 

The descriptions of these meetings, the reports of the speeches delivered at 
them—not by the aristocracy alone, not by ihe landowner, not by the Clergy- 
man only, but by the tradesmen and operatives of the various districts in which, 
they have been held, triumphantly proclaim that re-action naturally to be ex- 
pected from the good sense of the British People; and must exhibit to the 
Ministry the opinion, justly formed and rapidly increasing, of the wretched hol- 
lowneas of the professions by which they first attained, and since have held 
the offices they have so grievously disgraced. Turn to the columns of this day's 
Bull, and see there recorded the Leeds meeting and the Maldon meeting, in 
addition to those of North Lancashire, Liverpool Operative, and East Worces- 
ter Associations. Read there the avowals made by men of every rank, of sup- 
port to the cause by which ajone the country, her property, and her prosperity 
can be preserved and maintained, and it will be seen that the true British spirit 
18 roused, and will be exerted to prove to Ministers, who absolutely ride the 
Monarch, that they have not the confidence of the People. 

See the manner in which Sir John Beckett was received at the Leeds meet- 
ing. See how Mr. Stuart Wortley was received. Mark how Mr. Pemberton 
was received, and by whom surruunded—by the aristocracy, the wealth and 
landed property of the neighbourhood, associated with the substantial and honest 


Three months ago such a measure would | 
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| green turf of the debating fields of Copenhagen House, to the more genial air 
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“*Stooped to conquer and flattered to betray,” 

see that the sound-hearted operatives all over the country Ss cured of the dis- 

order which they caught by infection from the scrubs of the metropolis, with 

whom the Reform Ministers were pleased to correspond in their corporate capa- 
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It is impossible for us to do justice, even in the extended space which we now 
possess in this paper, to the admirable speech of Sir John Beckett ; but it con- 
tains as complete and concise a vindication of Conservative principles, and of 
pn who conscientiously maintain them, as ever was offered to a constitu- 

At Maldon the same. There were assembled men of a!l ranks and classes 
—all honourable and respectable in their station. See how in Maldon, Conser- 
vative principles are now received. Essex is one of the counties which boasts of 
returning a splendid Majority of Conservative Members. Maldon is at present 
encumbered by a Whig representative—for the last time; but with this single 
on the whole representation of the county and its boroughs is Conser- 

ative. 

We repeat, therefore, that it is impossible to shut our eyes to the existing 
state of parties ; norcan the Ministers, blink as they may, shut theirs. Odor 
belief is, that Christmas will not pass without a sad “tumble to pieces” of the 
Cabinet. The wild mad manner in which thiey talk (vide the silly speech of 
Sir Chronicle Campbell, the Attorney-General, at Edinburgh, and that of Mr. 
Spring Rice at Limerick), and the way in which they speak of each other, when 
they are apart, show the state to which they are reduced. Thet they are fortu- 
nate, nobody can doubt—fortunate ia patronage and circumstances. If affairs 
in Spain and Portugal had arrived,at their present pitch with a Parliament sit- 
ting, they must have gone by the board—but now, Lord Palmerston has it all 
his own way, and although the day of retribution will come, still the cost and 
bloodshed which are entailed upon one of these countries already, and which 
are certain, in spite of the three-decker and the two hundred Royal Marines 
from Woolwich, to fall upon the other, shortly, are to go on unabated and un- 
checked. 

ie From the Spectator. 

The Municipal constituencies throughout England were employed on Twes- 
day in electing members to fill up the vacancies in the Town-Councils, oc- 
casioned by the retirement of those who, having been chosen by the smallest 
number of votes last year, went out of office onthe 3lst of October. The re- 
sultof these elections cannot but be regarded as an index of the state of politi- 
cal feeling, and of the strength of parties in the towns where they occur. The 
Tories have for some time past been loud in their boasts of a reaction in the 
urban population. Let us see whether the returns, as far as they have been re- 
ceived, justify these vauntings. In the following places the Tories have elected 
more Councillors than the Liberals. 

Newark, York, St. Alban’s, Ipswich, Colchester, Lymington, Tewkesbury, 
Guildford, Dover, Preston, Pontefract, Daventry, Grantham, East Retford, 
Stamford, Bewdley, Marlborough, Barnstaple, Bridport. 

The Liberals have elected most in 

Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Bath, Coventry, Oxford, Leicester, Devizes, Chi- 
chester, Northampton, Carmarthen, Harwich, Kidderminster, Danbury , Snd- 
wich, Plymouth, Wigan, Maldon, Stockport, Cambridge, Exeter, Lichfield, 
Evesham, Dartmouth, Totnes, Swansea, Beccles, Kingston upun-Thames, 
Lincoin, Warwick, Boston, Louth, Droitwich, Weymouth, Truro, Liskhard, 
Falmouth. 

More Tory and Whig speechifying will be found in subsequent columns. Of the 
former we need only remark, that at Norwich, the Earl of Orford and Lord 
Wodehouse distinguished themselves by displays in the Reverend Joshua King 
style, for they were virulent and vulgar; whilst at Halifax, Lord Wharncliffe, 
with an attempt at semething like argument, pledged himself to persevere in the 
course which he imagines gained for bis party and the Peerage extensive popu- 
larity last session. So far from any damage having been done to their Lord- 
ahips’ House by the Lyndhurst policy, Lerd Wharncliffe imagines that it has 
meee it from contempt and destruction. That, Lord Wharncliffe, remains to be 
ried. 

Mr. Robert Stuart has been talking Whiggery to his constituents at Jedburgh ; 
and Lord Glenelg has been gratifying his old cronies and retainers at Inverness 
with a mellifluous oration on human agency, dary , Divine Provi- 
dence, uninterrupted prosperity, the blessings of education to starving peasants, 
and consistency in politics. That we are now in the year of vur Lord 1836, 
never seemed to have occurred to the Colonial Minister; who strung sentence 
upon sentence, in happy oblivion of such things as Ballot, Peerage Reform, and 
Whig-Radical disunion. Surely he could have had no object beyond that of 
showing his admiring countrymen how they used to spout at Cambridge, when 
he was that clever young Scotchmar who gained a prize for some well-sounding 
verses. It was all very delightful, we dare say, at Jnverness, among friends and 
partizans, eager to be pleased. But Cabinet Ministers should recollect that 
their speeches are published, and read by mi'lions who know the oratore only as 
men intrusted with the government of the country. Looking at his speech as 
that of a principal member of the Administration, we see that it is nearly on a 
par with the effusions of Mr. Spring Rice, Sir John Campbell, Mr. Charles 
Woed, and his own flippant subaltern Sir George Grey,—all of which more or 
less have damaged the Melbourne Ministry. Lord Glenelg may rely upon it 
that the present is not the time for solemn trifling. Certain it is, that though he 
and others in the Cabinet may fancy that Earl Grey fixed the policy on which 
the Government of the country should be conducted forevermore, the public 
mind has already got far ahead of that policy; and it is necessary for statesmen 
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_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1836. 


Since our last the Columbua has arrived from Liverpool, bringing London 
papers to 18th ult. We have presented a brief summary of their contents in 
another column. 

There bas been an attempt, on the part of the Queen of Portugal, to upset 
the newly adopted Constitution of 1820, but it was entirely unsuccessful. It ap- 
pears that she was never a sincere supporter of it, being imbued with most of 
her father's opinions, and has only been waiting for a favourable upportunity to 
re-establish Don Pedro's charter. Her firat step was to sound the Palace 
Guards, and, being convinced of their attachment, she proceeded to Belem, 
where she summoned all the members of the Cabinet. On their arrival they 
presently found themselves under detention, until the following morning, al- 
though the guards would not declare the orders by which they acted. ‘hey all 
received their dismissal from office, were informed that the Queen had formed a 
hew ministry, and were given to understand that the first aet of the new Cabinet 
would be the re-establishment of the Charter, and the abrogation of the Con- 
stitution ef 1820. 

All this was presently made abortive by the attack of the National Guards 
onthe Palace. The late Minister of Finance was killed by them, as he was 
hastening to the assistance of the Queen, and in three hours she was a prisoner 
in her own Palace. In this emergency she sent to the British Ambassador for 
protection, who immediately sent her 300 marines. ‘The Queen by this time 
had become aware of her folly, and sent out a flag of truce, and after much 
discussion and some confusion, occasioned by the indignation of the people 
upon her being protected by foreign arms, she at length agreed to a soleinn re- 
cognition of the Constitution, and the recal of the former members of the 
Cabinet. 

Letters from Paris mention the death of Charles X , but there was no offi- 
cial intelligence of the event in the Capital. It was, however, fully credited, 
On the 4th ult. he was quite well; on the Sth he was seized, it is said, with 
cholera, and died on the 7th, in 79h year of his age 

The magnanimity of King Louis Philippe has at all times been worthy of 
admiration, and perhaps never more so than in the instance of Louis Napo- 
leon, who made the late disturbances in Strasburg. On condition of exiling 
himself for ten years in America, the latter has been pardoned ; but pledges 
have been taken for the full performance of the stipulation. It might have 
been too stern a task to have pursued a more severe course with the young de- 
linquent, but that does not detract from the merit which the frank readiness of 
the King displayed. The Duchess of St. Lew, the mother of the offender, 
does not come out with him, but will probably follow in the ensuing spring. 




















In another part of this day's Albion, we bave given a portion of a valuable 
peper on the British House of Peers, containing certain strictures upon the 
Reform—so called—of that Hovse. It is matter of regret that the paper was 
too long to be entirely inserted in the present number, as much important and 
interesting argument remains behind. We shall conclude the article next week. 
It may here however be observed, that the writer, while defending the conduct 
of the Peers in the last session, deprecatee, and as we think, with great pro- 
priety, the idea of a cunsfant and too pertinacious opposition of the present 
ministry’s measures. It is plain that such a line of conduct is a fatal hindrance 
to legisiation itself: and so far from being useful to the community, however 
salutary in the abstract may be the principles upon which they act, that it will 
not only cause them tobe unpopular, and contrariwise strengthen the bonds of 
their political opponents, but will in the end be of injurious tendency to the 
most cherished of the institutions which they desire to uphold. 

The writer recommends that the Peers should themselves originate bills of 
an usefully popular nature early in the session, and give their strength to bring 
them to maturity ; opposing only such as are evidently of a democratic and 
selfish nature. Not that we would imply thatthe House of Lords, have been 
hitherto the enemies of the people's rights, or of the reform of proved abuses, 
but that they have been uncompromising in opposition to the sweeping mea- 
sures, which would overwhelm good order, without ameliorating the condition 
of those whose cause they were professed to espouse. 

Let the Lords do this; they will lose nothing of the dignity with which that 
assembly is invested, by this conceesion. The people have ever been used to look 
up to the Peerage with respect and confidence, and nothing but the continued 
hardening of the resolution, against popular desires and popular prejudices, will 
ever be able to loosen effectually the bands by which they are mutually tied. 





I? We have great pleasure in announcing to our friends that in our next 
week’s A'bion will be given a capital engraved likeness on wood, of the great 
Conservative Leader, Lord Lyndhurst. Of that distinguished nobleman it 
would be superfluous to say much ; for whether viewed as a Lawyer ora Sena- 
tor, a Judge or a Peer, in all situations he has stood proudly pre-eminent ; and 
both hemispheres will derive gratification in perusing the lineaments of one, 
who is an ornament to any name or nation. 

We have also had in preparation for some time, an excellent engraving on 





to deal with things as they are, and questions as they arise. 
The Reformers may be told to be patient, and not to press hard upon Ministers, | 
because ‘the pear is nearly ripe,” and that by next Easter the appeal may be 
made to the nation whether it will submit to the despotism of the on if, by | 
allowing Ministers to resume their policy of last session, Peerage Reform might | 
| be secured at Easter, of course the real Liberals would let matters take their | 
| course: but why should the pear be ripe at Easter? who or what ia to convert a 
| sufficient majority of the People into Peerage Reformers by next Easter? | 
| About a month since, we indeed said, that unless measures are taken to restore | 
| the Whig- Radical union, the Tories may be in power at Easter. So they may; | 
because the only direct obstacle to their return to office will have been removed 
| by the disunion of the Reformers. But will the obstacies to Peerage Reform | 
| be removed ; or will a power sufficient to renove them be called into ac:ion by 
| next Easter? Assuredly not, if in the meanwhile nothing be done to satisfy those | 
who are diagusted with the do-nothing policy of Ministers; and not improbably, | 
“even supposing that Ministers satisfy the Radicals, Peerage Reform may be 
| postponed for anjudefinite period. The Lords, if pressed hard enough, may | 
| give way, as in t832—though only to put off the evil hour; and then the | 
stimulus for reforming their House will luse its sharpness. Who can insure us 
that they will notagain prove craven, though they now talk big, and swear, with | 
| Lord Wharneliffe, to fall with their principles? The time will come for Peer- | 
age Reform—though not so soon as Easter. It will come when the measure of | 
patience in‘the public, and the submission to insult in the tamest Ministry, can | 
endure no mure. It will come, most likely, when discussion has been exhausted | 
and given up in despair, and without regard either to the small twaddling con- | 
' ceits* of Holland House coteries, or the bolder plans of philosophical Radicals 
| Then—but cerfainly not in 1837-——we expect to read, some fine March morning, | 
| that the House of Commons, strong in the hacking of an almost unanimous 
| People, and indignant at the conduct of the incorrigible Lords, has passed a | 
vote that the assent of the House uf Peers is not necessary to give validity to | 
| the laws of England. 
In the mean while, the best that can happen to Ministers is a restoration to | 
| some’ hing like the position they occupied in the pub'ic confidencs last spring, t e- | 
| fore the Spectator began to urge them to take their stand ; to defy the Tories ; and 
to “go to the country,” contending for the people and secure of their support. | 
Had such a course been taken at the right moment, all the subsequent unpopu- | 
larity arising fromthe Church of England Bill, the Pluralities Bill, the quibbling | 
about Church-rates, and the other trucklings to the Tories, would have been | 
avoided ; and the Lyndhurst policy would have been nipped in the bud. “ Bet- | 
ter late than never: perhaps it is not yet beyond the power of Lord Melbourne | 
to work his Administration up again to that vantage-ground. But this is the 
utmost he can hope to effect by next Easter. 





* See the newest Whig pattern of Peerage Reform, in the Edinburgh Review for 
O tuber. pp. 245-6. It consists, essentially, in enacting a qualification for the future 
inheritors of seats in the House of Lords,—the qualification be.nz, that before 
taking possession of his hereditary seat, the Peer must have been twice elected 
to the House of Commons, and served an apprenticeship in that Assembly. Very 
ingenious! but supposing the proposed qualification to act like a charm, in what 
time would its operation be felt? How many new occupants of old seats enter 
the House of Lords in one year? how many of the present Tory Peers, and their 
eldest sons, have already received the unction of Commons election without being the 
better for it? 











steel, of the new British House of Parliament. It is nearly completed, by an 
eminent artist of this city, and will be presented gratis to the subscribers of the 
Albion, in a week or two. The view presents the front of the new range of 
buildings facing the Thames, together with the north end, next to Palace Yard, 
and having the Abbey and St. Margarec’s Church in the baek ground. Together 
with the engraving will be a copious description of the several parts: being the 
conclusion of the papers,—some of which have already appeared,—upon “ Lon- 
don Improvements.”” 

Died, at his residence in Texas, the 22d Nov last, Lorenzo de Zavala, Esq. 
late Vice President ef Texas. 

Mr. Zavala was born inthe province of Yucatan, and from early life devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty, and to the disenthralment of his country from 
the Spanish yoke. He was one of the deputies last chosen to represent Mexico 
in the Spanish Cortes under the Constitution of 1812. Subsequently, and after 
the independence of his country was established, he wae elected a member of 
Congress, and assisted in framing the Constitution of 1824. Under the Presi- 
dency of Gen. Guerrero, he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

He was afterwards successively chosen a member of both houses of Con- 
gress, and also Governor of the State of Mexico, which latter station he filled 
until he was appointed Minister to France, by Gen. Santa Anna, then Presi- 
dent of Mexico. ‘That situation he held, until, hearing that Santa Anna, in 
violation of his pledges, had betrayed the confidence reposed in him, and had 
established a central or consulidated form of Government, he resigned, and 
came to the United States, and from hence went to Texas. 

His several works (many of which have been translated in Europe) prove him 
to have beena man of close application and observation, and during his resi- 
dence in diflerent parts of Europe and in the United States, his attention was 
particularly turned to the study of their different forms of Government, and 
their political and civil institutions. His death will be greatly deplored both in 
Texas itself, and throughout the whole circle of hig acquaintance in the politi- 
cal world. 

The New York Book of Poetry Dearborn, This elegant octavo volume is 
evidently got up for the period. It consists of fugitive pieces by authors who 
are all natives of the State of New York. ‘This costitates a very solid re- 
commendation of the bock, independent of the beautiful exterior which it pre- 
sents, and the tasteful design of its title-page. 








——————— a ____— . ——s 
EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND. FROM GREA I BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND.—"* The Robinsons’ Line.” —Regular Communi- 

cation.—Passage secured and money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 

334 Pearl-street, by weekly opportunitics, cy on fe i 8th, 16th, and 24th, of 

onth. Pl apply to, idress, 33 earl-street. 

one a O Messrs, DOUGLAS, ROBINSON & CO. New York. 

ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. : 

And the ROBINSONS & Co., No.7 Bden Quay, Dublin. 





Dec. 31.] 
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THE OLD MAID’S PETITION. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old maid, 

Who yeazs, alas! has numbered forty-four ! 
But owns to twenty-five ; aud feels afraid 

That all her chance is gone—for ever Moore. 


This youthful garb my eagerness bespeaks, 

This morning cap proclaims my lengthened years, 
And many a wrinkle in my grief-worn cheeks, 

Hath oft been wet with disappointment’s tears. 


Yon ball, for which a sovereign I paid, 
So tempting, balked my wishes at the last, 
Though Weippert there the music had purveyed, 
And Gunter a magnificent repast. 


Hard is the fate of maids no longer young ! 

Deaf to my hints were all the dancing men ; 
And envying in my beart the blooming throng, 

I waltzed with partners of threescore-and-ten ! 


Oh! let me but avuid the wretched doom, 
Which menaces old maids, as gossips tell, 
When they have passed the precincts of the tomb, 
To lead the apes they loved on earth, in hell ! 


Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 
e If soft humanity e’er touched their breast, 
Sure bachelors could not withhold relief! 
And pitying offers would not be represt ! 


Heaven sends us offers! why should we refuse? 
*Tis that has brought me to the state you see ; 

And should they hesitate too long to choose, 
Young ladies soon will grow old maids like me! 


A little beauty once I had to boast, 
Then sprightly as a sylph | hailed the ball; 
But, ah! too soon I ceased to reign a toast, 
And rival belles delighted in my fall ! 


My sister, once the comfort of my youth, 
Lured by an offer from her native halls, 

Now lives confiding in a husband’s truth, 
While in her nurs’ry many an infant squalls ! 


M; lover once! sweet soother of my cares ! 
Struck by consumption, at death's stern decree, 
A-vvictim fell to brandy and cigars, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me ! 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old maid, 
Who years, alas! has numbered forty-four, 
But owns to twenty-five ; and feels afraid 
That all her chance is gone ; for ever Moore! 
(Signed) 


——— 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The most remarkable change of fashion which has taken place during the last 
month is observable in the style of dressing the hair. Randeauz seem to be al- 
most abandoned, except when worn with caps, which descend in full trimmings 
on each side of the face, and are consequent!y incompatible with curls. Long 
ringlets, or tufts of frizzed curls on each temple, are now universally adopted 
in full dress. 
the hair. 
own intrinsic elegance, as well as the associations connected with it, cannot 
fail to maintain its vogue throughout the winter. Itis called /a conronne Mali- 
bran ; for Fashion is anxious to render her tribute of admiration and grief to the 
memory of the matchless syren. All who have seen Madame Malibran at private 
parties (where her graces and accomplishments diffused a degree of delight re- 
sembling enchantment), must have observed the elegant simplicity and artist-like 
taste which always characterized her dress. She never wore glaring and gaudy 
colours, dazzling profusions of Jewels or ornaments. She evinced a wonderful 
degree of tact in selecting precisely the costume best suited to her figure and 
countenance, whilst, at the same time, it was in perfect accordance with the 


Mary Moore. 





Flowers, pearls, or bows of ribaad are invariably mingled with | 
A new ornament for the hair has just been introduced in Paris. Its 







executed, and pronounced to be excellent, and Madame Malibran liberally dis- 
tributed the plaster casts among her friends ' 

Some time after this the sculptor and the singer met in London. M. Dantan 
asked Madame Malibran for her autograph. He presented to her his splendid 
| album, and requested that she would write in it an acknowledgment that she 
herself had in some degree forced him to caricature her. Madame Malibran 
gocd huimouredly complied with this request; but Dantan did not regard with 
the less dissatisfaction the Charge which he had reluctantly executed. 

When the fatal news of Madame Malibran's death reached Paris, Dantan was 
most Ceeply afflicted. He immediately destroyed all his casts, and even the 
mould of the Charge of Madame Malibran. As a tribute of regard to the 
' memory of his friend, M. Dantan is now engaged on a smail bust of Madame 
| Malibran, which is pronounced by those who have seen it tobe a perfect chef- 
| d’euvre. The resemb'ance is said to be perfect, and the execution worthy of 
| the talent of one of the ablest artists of the present day. 

—_— 


| Davieties. 


Coleridge tells a story of meeting a stranger whose silence during dinner 
time, and his attention to what others said, without interrupting them, gave him 
a favourable impression of his understanding, till, unfortunately, on the appear- 
ance of some apple dumplings towards the close of the repast, the delusion 

| was dissipated by the stranger suddenly exclaiming—‘* Them’s the jockies 
| for me!” 


Royal Brevity and Legal Prolizity.—The parish and market-town of Potton, 
Bedfordshire, and the adjoining village and manor of Sutton, were bequeathed 
to the ancient and gallant family of Burgoyne, on account of services rendered 
to the house of Lancaster. This princely bequest (which is yet vested in the 
family) was conveyed in the following laconic terms :— 

“T, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and grant 
Unto Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loin, 
Both Satton and Potton, 
| Until the world’s rotten.” 

Quite Obvious.—A modern philosopher tells us, that “the understanding 
is that which stands under the phenomenon, and gives it objectivity.” 

Laughter should not be restrained on ordinary occasions, but if one wishes 
to do so, he can by sucking in his cheeks. —Dean Swift made the discovery, and 
was never seen to indulge in cachination. It is hardly necessary to say he was 
dyspeptic. 

Paddy at Sea —An Irishman, while on his passage to ‘this country,” in 
search of harvest work, was observed to walk up and down the deck at a brisk 
pace, occasionally giving a look at the Captain whenever hecame in sight, as if 
to attract his observation. On being asked by the steward for his passage-money 
when nearing the port of destination, Pat replied, ** Arrah, honey, be aisy now ; 
sure the master wen’t do such a durty trick as charge a poor shairer who has 
, walked the whole passage!” 

Beggars’ and Baronets’ Bairns.—A certain heir of entail, alike celebrated 
for his wit and for his superior talents, was one day, when in the presence of 
his parents, thus accosted by a ragged little urchin :—‘‘ A puir wean, sir, both 
fatherless and motherless.” The young scion of nobility, casting a sly luok 
towards his parents, said, ‘‘ Go about your business, sir, I wish I could tell the 
same taie !”"— Witof the West. 
| A Fisherman's Pun.—Apologising for his extreme hunger, he added, I never 
found any thing good in the Ex-siream but salmon 
| A dissolute and unhappy man boasting to a younger brother of the extent of 
the family estate,—the latter replied, ** I should envy you for what you have, 
| did I not pity you for what you are !” 

A Damsel of Age.—In France it is necessary to obtain the consent of both 

| parents, if living, before any marriage can be legally contracted. At the civil 
tribunal of the Seime, a widow of fifty-two was opposed by her father and 

mother; the court, however, decreed that she had arrived at years of dis- 

| cretion. 

| Among the many anecdotes that were related of the action at San Franciso, 
there was one of an officer's servant of the 7th, which struck me as character- 
istic of Irish gallantry and nonchalance. Inthe midst of the hottest fire at the 
mill, he ran up with a cartridge in his mouth to an officer, and pulling the heads 











fashion of the day. Her coiffure in particular was peculiarly tasteful. She | of a couple of cackling hens out of his havresack, exclaimed, ‘ Sure your ho- 
adopted the dandeau iisse with the back hair, arranged a la Grecque. On her | nour won't forget to dine with my master to-day.”’ The richness of the Hiber- 
forehead she wore a sort of wreath, which advancing in the style of the gar- | nian accent combined with the singularity of the situation gave an unusual ra- 
lands @/a Ceres, imparted an antique and poetical character to her head, which | ciness to the invitation. Among the escapes and adventures of the day, that 
harmonized beautifully with the inspired expression of hercountenance. This | of Lieutenant O'Connor, of our regiment, was one of the most singular. See- 
wreath was usually composed of foliage of gold or verdure; and the oak, the ing a number of Spaniards in disorder, he mistook them for Chapelgorris, and 
acanthus, or the ivy, were the models for the form of the leaves. The young yay up to rally them, when he found that he had tumbled into the hands of the 
and beautiful Malibran never ventured to crown herself with laurel, though | Garlists. A musket snapped in his face and a bayonet at his breast informed 
thousands of laurel wreaths were constantly offered to her by her admirers; but | him of his awkward mistake. Parrying the latter with his fist, he struck right 
laurel leaves compose the wreath which fashion has dedicated to the memory of | and jeft in the approved style of pugilism, and fluoring both his antagonists, 


Malibran. "These wreaths are of gold, silver, jet, or verdure. The foliage 
may be intermingled with berries of gold, or with pearls or small flowers ; but 
all have the classical and becoming form adopted by the lamented Cantatrice. 
The make of dresses ia of course the essential point at the present moment, 
when winter costume is in the course of preparation. There is nu absolute rule 
regarding sleeves. ‘They may be either tight, or demi-wide ; and indeed for 
morning dresses quite wide. But all these forms are capable of rendering va- 
rious modifications. For example,—wide sleeves, instead of hanging a /'im- 
becile, are confined above the wrist by bands; tight sleeves may be enlarged 
by bouffans or various trimmings ; and the cuffs are invariably fastened by bows 
of riband. Thus they lose that contracted appearance which is so unfavourable 
to some figures. Sleeves of a moderate width forma pleasing medium between 


these two extremes. The fulness is confined by a band or riband at some dis- | 


tance below the shoulder, and the cuff extends about half way up the arm, so 
that the full part of the sleeve forms one large puff in the middle of the arm. 

We have seen several patterns of cloaks, indicating the varieties which will 
be observable in that article of dress during the ensuing winter. For plain out- 
door dress, there is no doubt that the large full capes wil! still be more general, 
for no other form affords an equal degree of comfort and convenience. For full 
dress at the Opera or other public places, large cloaks will be superseded by 
mantelets of white or light coloured satin trimmed with velvet or fur. 

In Paris, during the last month, velvet spencers have been much worn for 
walking and carriage costume. They have usually been worn with silk or satin 
dresses, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with rows of velvet riband. 

The hats and bonnets preparing for the winter are of plain or figured velvet or 
satin. We have seen several of grey or dark-coloured satin, lined and trimmed 
with red or light green velvet. Velvet flowers are also employed in trimming 
hats. Leghorn hats, trimmed with velvet and feathers, are highly fashionable. 

The following is a description of a few ensembles de toilette, as they appear in 
the newest prints of fashions. 

Walking Dress.—Pelisse of grey poult-de-soie, having a fancy trimming o 
the same material, and pipings of satin. A white satin bonnet, and India 


cashmere shawl. A pelisse of brown satin, trimmed all around with broad bias | 
Hat of , When you come to spend it. 


bands of velvet, of the same colour: the sleeves in transversal folds. 
black velvet, lined and trimmed with pink velvet. 

Visiting Dress —A robe of figured poplin; long puffed sleeves, confined by 
bands and bows of riband. 
plume of feathers 
coloured silk 


Evening Dress.—Robe of rich pink levantine, with Swiss sleeves and a 
flounce, a canezou d revers composed of tulle. Mittens of black silk net. Head , ° 


dress, narrow bands of light green velvet, and bows of the same material. 


Among the most distinguished toilettes which have recently been worn at the 


Opera in Paris, we may enumerate the following :— 


The Countess d'}0 ——'s. A robe of Indian muslin, corsage a la Grecque, 
The hair banded on | leagth marries his cook,—we should hardly believe, if the law had not told us so, 


Bandelettes of blue | 


and sleeves quite tight, trimmed with blue velours epinglé. 
the forehead, and terminated on each side by a single curl. 
velvet on the head. 


The Countess de P—~. A robe of Indian muslin, over a white satin slip ; . a 
A turban of white ¢ulle without The real meaning of the word “discretion” is not that we know how to go along, 


the corsage finished by a full trimming of tulle. 
any ornament. 


Another dress, conspicuous for elegance, consisted of a robe of white cash- | 
A mantelet of white | 
A dress-hat of cherry-coloured velours 


mere, with a pattern of small palm leaves—tight sleeves. 

satin, trimmed with deep blonde 

epinglé, with a plume of white feathers — Nop. 5:h. 
—_— he. 


MADAME MALIBRAN AND M. DANTAN. 


Hat of white velours epinglé, ornamented with a 
Mantelet of black satin, edged with rich embrodiery in | 


| who were considerably astonished at this novel mode of conducting the batties 
of the Queen, he took to his heels, and being a first-rate leaper, cleared walls 
| and ditches, and rejoined his regiment with the loss of his hat, sword, and cloak, 
which had fallen in the scuffle 
| The business of selling tapes, laces, &c. was formerly conducted by the 
Dutch in the streets of London, who accosted the pa-sengers with ‘ Haber- 
das-her.”—Buy this, Sir,—afterwards corrupted to—Haberdasher, 
| It is a proveking thing, said O'Connell, when | * agitate”’ in England no 
| une will answer; they remind me of the perverse maid’s soliloquy to whom her 
| mistress was screaming at the foot of the stairs,—‘* The more you calls, the 
| more | won’t come.” 
To pronounce a man happy merely because he is rich, is just as absurd as to 
| call a man healthy because he has enough to eat. 
| 
EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A SOLITARY THINKER. 
| Of all the ruins on which the eye of man can gaze, or on which his memory 
,can dwell, none are more painfully sublime than the ruins of humanity ;—and 
| what are they? Not the deep furrow which time ploughs on the cheeks, or the 
silvery whiteness with which years cover the head—not the curved spine, which 
bows the face to the earth as if it looked for a grave to rest in; for the wrinkled 
cheek, and the bleached head, and the stooping frame, are the appropriate ac- 
companiments of old age, and as beautiful in the system of life ; as winter with 
its leafless trees and frozen streams in the system of the seasons ;—bu: the ruins 
| of humanity are seen in wrinkles which time has not made, in a frame trem- 
| bling with anxiety, shaken by sorrow, humbled by sin, withered by despair— 
when the beauty of youth is gone, and the beauty of age has not supplied its 
place: ’ts as melancholy as snow in harvest. 
How often does it happen that impressions from natural scenery, or from hu- 
man passions and interests, come upon us with all the life and light of poetry ; 


fr but when we altempt to convey a similar impression to others, forthwith that 


which was poetry in its recipience becomes flat prose in its utterance : like fairy- 
money, that seems gold when you receive it, but turns to dust and dry leaves 


Law perplexes many points; but it has made one clear which, without its 
assistance, would have remained for ever in darkness; for it tells us at what 
| period of his life a man arrives at years of discretion; and but for thi’ informa- 
tion who could guess it’ When a young gentleman has come into possession of 
broad lands and a good store of wealth, and takes his station at the gaming table 
till he loses all that he has the power of losing ;—when a young lady at the age 
f twenty and one years, emancipated by the law from parental controul and all 
authority of guardianship, marries her father’s groom, or gives her hand and 
| fortune to a most notorious gambler ;—when a middle-aged gentleman, who has 
| lived many years carefully avoiding an indiscreet marriage, guarding himself 
warily against the fascinations of beauty, and priding himself on his policy, at 


that either of these partiés had arrived at years of discretion. What is discre- 
|tion? We all have it; it comes by Act of Parliament the very day that we 
have completéd one and-twenty vears, and it sticks to us by virtue of the same, 


but that our leading strings are cut, and we must go along as wel! as we can. 











“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 

OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions et the 

| present day, and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification 

| to publish for the perusal of the public, one commuuication just received from a 
| friend, which speaks in the highest terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836, 

| Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude TI feel for your kind introduc- 





In the year 1831 the casts from Dantan’s caricature models, or, as they are | tion to Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and 
termed, les Charges de Dantan, were the €ngrossing objects of fashionable in- | beg you will at an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and 
terest in Paris. Dantan had represented all the eminent political and therary | Aoctue! manner in which he recently operated on my teeth; the Porcelain (incur 


characters of France with their most striking peculiarities of gesture, expres- | 
sion, or attitude; and the popular actors bad nearly all paid their tribute to the 


satirical talent of the skilful artist. 
tan, and requested him to execute her Charge. 
the task ; but Madame Malibran would listen 
gent solicitations Dantan consented to model 4 
ful features and graceful form of the accomplished cantatrice, 


ruptible) he inserted for me, are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the difference ; those he fitted for Mr. K. have never ached gince. For in- 
serting, filling, and extracting, his skill is very superior, and as far as my influence 


One day Madame Malibran called on Dan- | extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my friends. If he could make arrange- 

The artist begged to decline ,; ™ents to come on here, it would be worth eis attention, Name it tohim. Youare 
to no excuse, and after many ur- 
grotesque image from the beau- 
The model was 


| at liberty to use this letter as you please- 
With compts to Mrs. P 
Iam yours sincerely, 


Tol. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York, 


R. 
[Dec. 17.] 














MES: LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz i to 
the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the é 1 
ence she has had, oe Se so agar she bears from Mr. H 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis pleas 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse N. Bae erp a 
_ Mrs. P. Hone, . Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point, 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad. 
way. [Oct. 1—3m*] 
GENTLEMAN of Collegiate Education, and of competent qualifications ae 
A to merit and character, (which may be seen at the office of the Albion<) weed 
be happy to devote his time to the duties of Sub-Editor or Reporter, and make him- 
self otherwise generally useful in a newspaper establishment, for which he has had 
; [Dec. 24.] 





much experience. Enquire at this office. 


pure FORTE, HARP, GUITAR, & SINGING—taught by Mr. E. Mey- 
rick (pupil of Kalkbrenner & Bochsa.) In again presenting himself to the 
public of New York, E. Meyrick offers his sincere thanks for their liberal patronage 
already conferred upon him, he begs to state that his system of teaching the Piano 
Forte, is based upon the principles of the celebrated Kalkbrenner, the first pianist 
of the age. It embraces the (Ginde maimes) hand-director, the last great invention 
of that master, to which he wishes especially to call the attention of seminaries and 
families, asoffering a desideratum for the prevention and cure of those bad habits 
into which beginners are so liable to fall. ** Indeed.” he says, ** I cannot too strongly 
recommend the hand-director, it will correct bad habits, rectify the position of the 
hand, give independance to the fiingers, and prevent the motion of the arm and shuul- 
der. As a final recommendation, { would add that I shall use it every day myself. 
Fred. Kalkbrenner.” Vide Kalkbrenner’s new method of studying the Piano Forte, It 
has also this further recommendation, that with its assistance children at a very early 
age may commence the study of the Piano Forte. 

His system of teaching the Harp, is that of the eminent Harpist, Bochsa, and in- 
cludes his new effects. 75 Orchard st. near Grand st., or Millet’s music saloon 475 
Broadway. Doc. 24-41 J 


Bey CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. For sale by 
Hatz & Voornigs, 118 Nassau st., (opposite the Bible Society’s House. 
_ _Enerisn ANNUALS For 1837, 
Gems of Beauty,—displayed in a series of XII highly finished Engravings. With 
Fanciful Illustrations in verse, by the Countess of Blessington. 
Flowers of Loveliness,—twelve groups of female figures emblematic of flowers. 
The Book of Gems,—the Poets and Artists of Great Britain, Edited by S. C. 
Hall. With 53 beautiful illustrations on steel. ‘* This is in all respects so beauti- 
ful a book, that it would be searcely possible to suggest an improvement. Its con- 
oe - — agg nor 4 an Ogee aa sl all time. "—Ezaminer. 
sher’s auing Reom Scra ‘ook. — With poetical i i -L. 
XXXVI Engravings. ip Be Pp illustrations by L. E, L 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual.—Illustrating “Ireland Picturesque & Romantic,” 
XX Engravings. 
| Sow Cine Some 50 Engravings. 
ennings’ Landscape Annual,—or “* The Tourist in Spain.” ings. 
The Keepsake,— XVIII Engravings. . ay Saarersaan 
The Christian Keepsake,—X V1 Engravings. 
Friendships Offering,— XI Engravings. 
Ackerman’s Forget Me Not,—XI Engravings. 
AMERICAN ANNUALS. 
The Parlor Scrap Book —X VI Engravings. 
The Magnolia,— XIII Engravings. 
The Gift, - Edited by Miss Leslie, XI Engravings. 
The Rehgious Souvenir,—Edited by Rev. Chauncey Colton, D.D. VIII En- 
gravings. 
Also—a variety of other books suitable for presents 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 


commencing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusval comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence 1s $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction, Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 

Sept.l7—ly| WM.& JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








[Dec. 24 2t. 











Ships. Masters. Days %. Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

Yew- York London, ‘or ismeuth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. |, SeptJ7, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, } - * 3% e 2» 
Westminster, George Moore, eek 3 June 17, June26, 
St. James, \Wm.S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, ae July 1, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,| >) July 7, wee 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin - - + dah * 20, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Oct. 1, “ ,.: Ae. i, 
Quebec, F, H. Hebard,| ~~ Aug. 7, ~ -& 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,| - 20, - Th . 2 
President, J, M.Chadwick Nov. 1, “© 27, Sept.i, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, hull \Sept. 7, “10 


These ships are all ofthe fistclass ,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or eo 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days 7, Sailing from 
; Yew York. Liverpool, 

North America, |W.E.Hoxie|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, - o* 3 ° OF? eo eS oe 
Europe, Marshall, “16, ** 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, .“% 34,.% 36) 4%: GB , * 6, 
Columbus, Depeyster, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) ** 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, ~ Oy Oy Oh. ee ee ee 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ‘* 16, “* 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, eu, ©, “Rs ?:s = 
South America, /Barstow, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, Smith, * a, * B, .* 8) ..* 34,.% 8 OH 
England, | Waite, “16, “ 16, “* 16,|;May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, [Themgecn, | “OG, * 364. *% 905 = @ * @& ef 
Oxford, |Rathbone, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Independence, | Nye, > @ Bs. % Ch: BG, Oe em Re 
Orpheus, |Bursley, “16, “* 16, “* 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Virginian | Harris, om wo “i = & See © 








Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,C olumbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ‘ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shefheld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S$. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington,and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN k Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
"ges York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 





Ist, Sty #6th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subsgribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz :— i 


Ships. Masters 4) Days of Sailing frem l Days of Salling from 
4 New-York Havre 








ork, 4 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Sept.24, Jan.16, May 8, Nov. 8. Mar. 1, June 16, 
Sully, D. Lines, jOct. 8, ** 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, July 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. |,May 1,Sept. i,|Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
New Ship, —— , [Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,.Dec, 1, Mar.16, July 8, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, * 24, * 16,June 8, * 8, Aprill, ‘* 16, 
Chas Carroll, |W. Leé. Feb. I, June |, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb.24, June 16,/Dec.16, April 8, Aug. l, 
Francois Ist, |J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16, Mar. 8, -* 24,/Jan. 1, * 16, © 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| * 24, “ 16, July 8, “* 8, May 1, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 

Formosa, W. B. Orne,'Dec.®, Mar. 24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. l, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, April 8, “* 24/Feb. 1, “% 16, os ® 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Aug. 8, “* 8, June l, 16, 
France, C. Funk, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albary, WJ. Johnston, 'Jan. 8,April 24, Aug.16, Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. l, 


These are all vesseisofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges exce? 
incurred, 
ee eee C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I, BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 














